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JANE AUSTEN.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


HE present edition of Jane Austen is what the 
language of Jane’s own period would call a 
complete thing. Mr. Chapman has left simply nothing 
for any succeeding editor to 
do; moreover what he has 
done is always genuinely 
illustrative and never a super- 
fluity. He not only settles 
the text down to the last 
comma: he adds brief notes 
on the occasional difficulties 
that arise; he gives a com- 
plete working time-scheme 
for the events in each story ; 
he elucidates nearly every 
allusion and prints separately 
those not yet traced; he 
gives indexes of persons and 
places, real and imaginary ; 
he adds the passages from 
other books necessary for an 
understanding of the story 
(e.g. the play “ Lovers’ 
Vows” in “Mansfield Park’’); 
he gives contemporary 
maps and plans enabling us 
to trace the footsteps of 
Catherine Morland and the 
Elliots in Bath ; and, instead 
of a modern artist’s imagin- 
ative representation of the 
characters, he gives us real 
illustrations, for instance, 
examples of costume culled 
from contemporary fashion 
plates; pictures of furni- 
ture, fittings, “ instruments,” 
etc., found in the houses; contemporary prints of 
places and buildings, including a print with a movable 
portion showing a “ gentleman’s seat ”’ before and after 
an “‘ improver ” had been at work on its “ landscape ”’ ; 
and examples of the various conveyances used 
in the stories, from the “elegant chariot’’ to the 
“curricle gig.” All this indicates a scholar’s sense of 
what is needed in such an edition ; for after all one of 
the attractions of Jane Austen is that she sketches 
with great detail the middle class interiors of her time. 


* “The Novels of Jane Austen.” The Text based on Collation 
of the Early Editions. By R. W. Chapman. Five vols., /5 5s. 
net. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)—‘‘ Jane Austen: a French 
Appreciation.” By Léonie Villard. Translated by Veronica 
Lucas. With ‘ A New Study of Jane Austen.” By R. Brimley 
Johnson. fos. 6d. net. (Routledge.) 


From the portrait by Zoftany, belonging to Admiral Sir Ernest Rice, 
K.C.B., at Sibertswold Place, Dover. 


Jane herself, of course, knew nothing of any “ middle 
class.” For her there were the gentry and the lower 
orders, sundered till the great day by immutable decree 
of providence The supreme 
name of Shakespeare has 
been too often and too 
lightly invoked by excited 
admirers of Jane Austen. 
It may be properly mentioned 
here if we say that Shake- 
speare never has been, and 
never can be, edited so 
fully and finally as Mr. 
Chapman has edited Jane 
Austen. 

And now let me vary the 
monotony of ecstasy by 
declaring that Jane Austen 
is a sedulously overpraised 
writer. She has become a 
piece of literary cant, so 
that professed admiration 
for Jane Austen is as much 
a sign of respectability 
as the Conservative bills 
in the windows of really nice 
suburbs in election time. 
Those who shake their heads 
gravely over the enormities 
of Dickens (that ‘“‘ Labour 
member’’) can find 
nothing to say against Jane 
Austen. And (let us admit 
at once) the ranks of her 
admirers include some 
great and even glorious 
names. 

Sir Walter began it. In the Quarterly Review for 
October, 1815, he praised Miss Austen warmly for the 
skill with which she delineated the ‘‘ middling classes 
of society,” and for her ability to make the ordinary 
events of ordinary lives as interesting to readers as 
other people had made the uncommon incidents of 
romance. And then there is the famous passage in 
the “‘ Diary” for 1826: “ Also read again, and for the 
third time at least, Miss Austen’s very finely written 
novel of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ That young lady had 
a talent for describing the involvements, and feelings, 
and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The Big Bow-wow strain 
I can do myself like any now going; but the exquisite 
touch, which renders ordinary commonplace things 
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Old Manor House, Steventon, 
where Jane Austen spent many happy hours of her life. 


and characters interesting, from the truth of the descrip- 
tion and the sentiment, is denied to me. What a pity 
such a gifted creature died so early!’’ (She was forty- 
one at her death.) 

Now that is a tribute to be proud of. It is, and it 
is meant to be, great praise, and it comes from a great 
and noble creature. To be praised by Sir Walter is 
immortality itself. There is, I believe, no allusion 
whatever to Jane Austen in Lamb or Hazlitt. The 
next big champion is another very great gun—no less 
a person than Macaulay himself. To share, even afar 
off, the enthusiasms of that tremendous bookman is 
one of the greatest delights that literature can give us. 
Yet Macaulay, after praising Shakespeare for the quiet 
truth to life of his characters, goes on to say this—the 
date is 1842: “Shakespeare has had neither equal 
nor second. But among the writers who, in the point 
which we have noticed, have approached nearest to the 
manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in 
placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is 
justly proud. She has given us a multitude of 
characters, all in a certain sense commonplace, all such 
as we meet every day. Yet they are all as perfectly 
discriminated from each other as if they were the most 
eccentric of human beings.’’ And then, as examples 
of this perfect discrimination, he quotes the four clergy- 
men, Mr. Ferrars, Mr. Tilney, Mr. Bertram and Mr. 
Elton. It takes my breath away to find Jane Austen 
thus lifted (even for a single moment) to the level of 
Shakespeare ; especially when, to me, Macaulay’s 
example of “ perfect discrimination” is patently un- 
convincing ; for of the transient, embarrassed phantoms 
that he names, only one, Mr. Elton, appears to have any 
resemblance to human nature, and he is something like 
a caricature. 

Let us quote a few more tributes. Says Goldwin 
Smith: ‘The hand which drew Miss Bates [in 
“Emma ”’], though incapable of creating Lady Mac- 
beth, yet might have given us Mrs. Quickly or the 
Nurse in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’” Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
admirable critic of Shakespeare, declares that being of 
the Austenian “ faithful’’ implies “a perception and 
enjoyment of her surpassing excellence within that 
comparatively narrow sphere whose limits she never 


tried to overpass—an excellence which, we may perhaps 
venture to say, gives her in that sphere the position held 
by Shakespeare in his.” I need quote no more. The 
latest strain is represented by Madame Villard’s volume, 
which does actually venture out of the region of pure 
praise. Mr. Brimley Johnson utters nothing but eulogy, 

Let us give a moment’s scrutiny to these utterances. 
Sir Walter’s admiration must be qualified for us by 
the fact that in 1815 and 1826 there was surprisingly 
little good fiction to enjoy, and certainly nothing like 
Jane Austen’s little genre pictures. Let us give her 
her due—she was an initiator. Not even in “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” or in Fanny Burney do we 
find the commonplace lives of commonplace people 
taken so completely as the sole theme of a story. Jane 
Austen represents the reaction from the genuine 
romance of Sir Walter and the spurious romance of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and she is entitled to the honours of a 
first explorer. Macaulay, as Matthew Arnold reminded 
us, had his own heightened and telling way of putting 
things, and we must always make allowance for it. We 
must also make allowance for the scarcity of unsensational 
or ‘‘ naturalistic ” fiction in Macaulay’s time. ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair ’ appeared in 1848 ; ‘‘ Cranford ’’ in 1853 ; ““ Amos 
Barton ” in 1857 ; and the first of the Barchester novels 
in 1855. The Brontés can scarcely be called examples 
of the kind of writing that Macaulay had in mind ; 
nevertheless it may be noted that “ Jane Eyre”’ did 
not appear till 1847. Jane Austen can never be for us 
what she was for Scott and Macaulay—a little rill of 
pure and sparkling water flowing in a desert of torrid 
romance and hectic stories of “ high life.” But we 
are in a richer country. It surely cannot be pretended 
that Mr. Woodhouse is a better study of fussy futility 
than Squire Brooke ; or that Emma Woodhouse and 
Elizabeth Bennet are better studies of bright English 
girlhood than Rose Jocelyn and Clara Middleton, or 
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that Jane Austen’s scenes of 
provincial life are superior 
to Trollope’s and Hardy’s. 
Compared with her nine- 
teenth and twentieth century 
successors, her art is that 
of a schoolgirl, and it is 
attractive precisely because 
it is that of a schoolgirl. 
The criticism of which Dr. 
Bradley’s utterance is an 
example decides nothing and 
leads us nowhere. What is 
the use of saying that Jane 
Austen in her line is as excel- 
lent as Shakespeare in his ? 
You could say just the same 
of the author of ‘‘ Sweeney 
Todd.” What matters in 
art is not comparative merit 
but intrinsic excellence. We 
need the historic, compara- 
tive method in the study 
of literature as a social art 
exercised over a wide space 
of time; but genuine survival in art depends upon 
absolute greatness. “‘ Don Quixote” does not survive 
because of its extraordinary historical and critical 
interest, but because of its extraordinary humanity. 
Marlowe's ‘‘ Edward II” has great interest for the 
student of literature; but it does not survive as 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard II” survives. The tremendous 
superiority of Shakespeare to his contemporary drama- 
tists does not lie in what he has in common with them, 
but in the something that he has and they have not. 
Great literature, such as the plays of Shakespeare, 
can only be produced (as Bagehot wisely remarks) by 
a first-rate imagination working on a first-rate experi- 
ence ; and in order to have great experience there is 
necessary not merely opportunity, but an experiencing 
nature. How thin appear the little projections of Jane 
Austen when tried by this true standard! Where is 
her first-rate imagination, or her first-rate experience, 
or her experiencing nature? She writes, as I have 
said, like a schoolgirl—like a shrewd, agreeable, observant 
schoolgirl who has read and enjoyed many good novels ; 
but of experience in her books there is nothing. Jane 
Austen is the feminine Peter Pan of letters. She never 


grew up. In her world there 
is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, but just 
the make-believe mating 
of dolls. The ladies and 
gentlemen of her neat parlours 
have attained the felicity 
desiderated by Sir Thomas 
Browne and (as far as one 
can tell) propagate the species 
like vegetables. In novels 
that purport to depict life 
without exaggeration we do 
not want any abnormality 
of sex—we do not want 
creatures oversexed or under- 
sexed. Jane Austen is 
abnormal, not because her 
characters are oversexed or 
undersexed, but because 
they have no sex at all. The 
only breach of the seventh 


commandment in her work, 
the elopement of Henry 
Crawford with Maria, is 
reported like something heard and not understood. Nor 
is there any trace of a developing experience in her 
work. Her last story is as unreal as her first. 

Jane Austen made novels out of her enjoyment of 
books. Perhaps the most charming thing she wrote 
is the humorously tender caricature of little Charlotte 
Morland taking “ The Mysteries of Udolpho ”’ seriously 
as a guide to life. Jane had in fact something of a 
parodist’s talent, and she is moved to smiles by the 
discrepancy between the humdrum existence she knew 
and the wild life of novels in the days when every story 
tried to be a Salvator Rosa in words. But though she 
gives us smiles, tears are beyond her. Let us enjoy her 
for what she is, taking her work not as a Song of Experi- 
ence, but as a Song of Innocence; and let us avoid 
comparisons that are utterly uncritical and almost 
blasphemous. In the book I notice elsewhere in this 
Number, Mr. John Bailey, seeking for some modern 
story to set up as a contemptible contrast to Thackeray, 
lit upon “ The Card.” Let me record, then, with what 
pleasure I turned from Jane Austen’s rectory-school- 
room diagrams of life to the Mabuse-like richness and 
vitality of “ Riceyman Steps.” 


Jane Austen. 


RESTORATION DRAMA.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HERE can, or at least should, be few things 
pleasanter to a catholic student of English 
literature than to see passages and parts of that litera- 
ture which have been neglected receive at last their 
due attention. For some little time past this has been 
the case. The arrears of the eighteenth century having 
been at last fairly made up, this attention has been 
turning to that curious ante-chamber of the eighteenth, 
or postscript ‘(since there is no such word as _post- 
chamber) of the earlier seventeenth, which we call the 


* “A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700.” By 
Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Restoration period. The reasons for its long neglect 
are not far to seek; some of them indeed are worn 
almost threadbare by constant presence and use. For 
notably “ Restoration literature,” at least drama, is 
dreadfully immoral. But there are others which 
perhaps have had really as much effect, though they 
are less frequently put forward. The period has been 
exposed, as few others have been, to the proverbial 
dangers of transition. With the single exception of 
Dryden, all its very great men really belong either to 
the age before or the age after. Even Congreve (though 
the most and best of his work was done within it), 
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still more Addison, Swift, Prior belong to the eighteenth ; 
Milton, Browne and others to that earlier seventeenth 
which is almest sixteenth in character. By a singular 
piece of bad luck two of its most attractive authors, 
Pepys and Evelyn, became known when it was as a 
whole just beginning to pass into discredit, and in a 
manner got saved at its expense. Till very lately you 
could not get any attention paid to its representatives, 
except Dryden, without the greatest difficulty ; and it 
is not yet half a century since a magazine editor declined 
an article on Dryden himself from the present writer 
because the subject would have no interest for his flock, 
though he liked it. It is not a quarter since a publisher, 
not so much unwilling as timid, would not dare a 
selection of Lee which the same person pressed on him. 

Now all this is being fortunately changed, though 
the change exhibits some of the usual characteristics 
of excessive engouement, which our present author 
deprecates in his prefatory remarks. There is not 
much harm in such engouement ; for it is almost neces- 
sary to prompt the requisite work on the subject, 
and it will only deceive very feeble folk among readers. 
As for Mr. Nicoll himself and the head and front of 
Restoration offending, even Macaulay has _ hardly 
used harsher language than does this historian as to 
the “impropriety” of Restoration plays. With some 
other features of his handling we may deal in a 
moment. 

Meanwhile let us say that for what is first of all and 
almost last of all wanted in regard to this branch of 
English literature—positive information of fact—his 
book is a real treasure. About two-thirds of it consists 
of a connected account, in three long chapters, of the 
“Theatre ’’ in the widest sense—place and people— 
in and by which and whom the plays were performed, 
and of these plays and their writers under the two main 
heads of Tragedy end Comedy as usual. The other 
third occupies itself, in three appendices, with a History 
of the Playhouses; with a minute and largely new 
selection of illustrative documents ; and with a “ Hand- 
list’ of Restoration plays. Mr. Nicoll, while speaking 
kindly of some work, forty years old, of the present 
reviewer's as illuminating,’ adds that it was “a trifle 
unsubstantiated.”” He is quite right ; though perhaps 
it could not in its own circumstances be otherwise. 
His own is substantiated—with constant reference to 
and frequent quotation of document in the most satis- 
factory manner possible. He gives account of plays 
very many of which one has never read and of not a 
very few of which one frankly confesses never to have 
heard ; while his accuracy, as far as one is able to test 
it in known matter, gives every confidence as to the 
unknown. So slight a thing as that, while mentioning 
the “Grand Cyrus” and (perhaps unnecessarily) 
“ Cléopatre ”’ as sources of “‘ The Conquest of Granada ”’ 
he does mot mention ‘ Almahide,” is of very little 
importance ; especially as, except names and a few 
situations, Dryden has here really not taken much from 
Mlle. de Scudéry’s tale. 

Mr. Nicoll has not been contented, in surveying his 
subject, to adopt treatment merely by chronological 
succession or merely by authors. He is fond—perhaps 
a little foo fond—of classes and divisions. One such 
division is of course almost unavoidable, to contain 


that very curious but to most of us very partially 
delightful thing, the “‘ heroic” play. He is, as always, 
very useful on it, though perhaps his caution against 
identifying it, as far as tragedy is concerned, with 
“rhymed” play is not absolutely necessary. Of 
course there may be rhymed plays which are not exactly 
heroic, and heroic plays which are not entirely rhymed. 
But on the other side it must be remembered that 
the English heroic play comes directly from the French, 
which is always rhymed ; and that nothing can possibly 
suit the rant, the snipsnap and the other tricks, popular 
till men tired of them, of the form, so well as the sharply 
divided heroic couplet. It was perhaps not necessary 
for him to grapple, as has never yet been done, 
with the “heroic” business generally in poem, play, 
prose romance and criticism. But such grappling 
must be faced some day and will be, one hopes, 
soon. 

His literary criticism is rather unequal. He is sound 
on Lee, but that most unfortunate of poets still too 
often, in literature as formerly in life, laudatur et 
alget. No one with any real appreciation of poetry 
can read him and think little of him; but very few 
people do read him, and they have the excuse that he 
is not provided for them to read in the modern forms 


they love. On the other hand Mr. Nicoll seems to us 
altogether to over-value ‘‘ Venice Preserved.” ‘‘ The 
Orphan ”’ is a fine play though a painful one. But if 


you cut out the part of Belvedera, some of which might 
go with positive advantage, and which is simply made 
by, as it was originally made for, the actress, there is 
very little to say for the other. 

Jaffier is a miserable sneak and ninny ; Pierre, whom 
Mr. Nicoll thinks ‘‘a beautiful picture of a firm and 
clear-hearted rebel” (he is quite unhappy over the 
“profound monarchism” of the Restoration plays 
generally) seems to others a mainly selfish ruffian 
whose “ Liberty’”’ simply means his own grievances 
and ambitions ; the comic parts are, like all Otway’s 
comedy, insufferable ; and the very part of Belvedera 
herself is spoilt by the caricatured madness of the 
close. Think of Ophelia! think of the last appearance 
of Lady Macbeth ! and c’est @ faire vomir, as the French 
violently but perhaps not too violently say. Now 
inferior as you feel ‘ All for Love” to be to “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” you must have a very “ irritable 
vomiting centre ’’ if it is affected by the comparison of 
those two plays, though one be of the very greatest 
and the other only of the fairly great. 

However we will not quarrel with Mr. Nicoll; we 
will leave him to quondam suffragettes to decide 
whether they like his description of poor Aphra Behn 
(let it be observed that we ourselves have a sneaking 
kindness for Aphra, who now and then could write 
glorious poetry and seems to have been, if not a strictly 
moral, not at all a disagreeable person), as “‘ the pioneer 
of modern womanhood’!!! After all, taste and 
opinion are among the very few things in regard to 
which “ rights ’’ do exist, though people must take the 
consequences with them. After all, too, we are not 
obliged to take Mr. Nicoll’s opinions or his tastes ; and 
we are most solidly obliged to him in the other sense 
for the amount of knowledge which he has laboriously 
acquired and lucidly arranged for our benefit. 
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HOW SINCLAIR LEWIS WORKS. 


By MONTGOMERY BELGION. 


T has been said that novel-writing is a lazy man’s 
job. There are those who imagine that a novelist 
is visited by a plot, rushes to a stationer’s, buys an 
eighteenpenny pad of writing paper, unleashes his 
fountain-pen, and forthwith in fine frenzy scribbles out 
his novel—entirely without effort. How different the 
facts. The novelist, far from being lazy, must be of 
exemplary perseverance and 
energy to carry his long 
task to a conclusion, and 
further, from the moment he 
is seized with an idea until 
the instant when he sits 
with pen poised over the 
paper to begin the novel 
proper, weeks or usually 
months must elapse. And 
these weeks or months, too, 
are devoted not to getitle 
meditation, but to strenuous 
labour. The spade-work for 
a novel is a big job in 
itself. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis, the 
author of ‘“ Main Street” 
and ‘ Babbitt,” offers an 
excellent example of the 
manner in which a novelist 
must prepare before he 
can write the words ‘ Chap- 
ter I” at the head of a 
page. I offer no apology for 
choosing Mr. Lewis as my 
illustration. I am aware that he is an American, and 
that English novelists are still legion. True he lives 
most of his time in England, and his work is becoming 
as well known here as it is in his own country. Yet 
that would not suffice to explain why he should be 
picked upon. The fact is that Mr. Lewis furnishes my 
ideal instance of the amount of preliminary work that 
may go to the making of a novel. 

Although before he wrote “ Main Street’’ he was 
already the author of five or six novels, it was chiefly 
as a short story writer that he enjoyed in America a 
reputation and an income. Yet while the actual 
writing of ‘‘ Main Street’ occupied nine months, for 
two years before it reached the publisher he was com- 
pelled completely to drop short stories. ‘‘ Main Street ” 
was to be the narrative of an American small town. 
Mr. Lewis already knew a good deal about such towns, 
for he was born and reared in one. But that was not 
enough. He took a car and spent months in visiting 
a number of small towns in different states, staying 
only a night in some, a week or even longer in others. 

Again for “ Babbitt,’’ which is the tale of a real 
estate agent, Mr. Lewis exhaustively studied the real 
estate business as well as Boosters’ clubs and other 
societies and groups that figure prominently in the 
novel. No one, indeed, could take more trouble than 
Mr. Lewis over the collection of technical material. 


If, for example, he wants to put an engineer into a novel 
he is not content with his half-memories of some engineer 
acquaintance he once had. He seeks out one of the 
type of engineer he has in mind, gets to know him 
intimately, and next he and the engineer are living 
practically together, Mr. Lewis observing all the other’s 
ways. No, the engineer does not mind being put into 

a book. You see, it is not 
that engineer who gets in, 
but a creation of Mr. Lewis 
dressed up in the vocational 
tricks and ways of), the 
engineer observed. 

Mr. Lewis gives as much 
trouble to choosing names 
for his characters as he does 
to ensuring their verisimili- 
tude. Once the characters 
have taken shape on paper 
in little word-sketches, he 
seeks names for them. He 
keeps a large loose-leaf book 
of the surnames and Chris- 
tian names that he has col- 
lected. All those that have 
been used are ticked, so that 
he never uses a name twice 
by mistake. But large as 
the book is, it may not 
contain just the suitable name 
he wants. There follows 
a search for these. Tele- 

-phone books, concert pro- 
grammes, and other repositories of names are ransacked. 
Mr. Lewis finds that many of the best names a novelist 
can obtain are on old tombstones. He has picked up 
many in this way during motoring trips through New 
England. 

Then comes the preparation of the scene. The stage 
for both ‘‘ Main Street” and “ Babbitt” is set in 
imaginary places, the former in a small town and the 
latter in a “ city.”” Such places have to be invented in 
great detail. For each book Mr. Lewis made a long 
series of maps and plans. I have seen those for “Babbitt.” 
There are a plan of Babbitt’s house, a plan of the 
three houses in his strip of road, a plan of the whole 
road, a plan of the district. Then there are a plan of 
Babbitt’s office, an elevation of the building in which 
it stood, a plan of the whole business district of the 
town, a map of the whole city, a map of the city’s en- 
virons, and a map of the state in which the city was. 
A number of plans and elevations made were never 
used in the story, as it turned out. Of Babbitt’s house 
Mr. Lewis says that he came to know it better than the 
place where he himself was living. It is true that 
Mr. Lewis, like Oliver Cromwell, never lives long in 
one place. 

Next he compiled an exhaustive history of this 
imaginary city. This, together with all his notes about 
the book, the word-sketches of the characters, and the 
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newspaper cuttings he had collected in connection with 
this novel, were all put in a loose-leaf book similar to 
the names book. 

At last he was ready to start upon the draft. This 
he always makes very exhaustive. The draft for 
“ Babbitt ” ran to 60,000 words, the length of a novel 
in itself. As he typed this draft, on yellow paper, 
it being more restful for the eyes, he also wrote a number 
of rough beginnings of the novel proper. These with 
the draft and the notes were all meditated upon, and 


then, but not until then, Mr. Lewis was ready to begin 
Chapter I. 

And once the novel itself is written, drastic revision 
takes place, line after line, sometimes whole pages, 
being scored out in blue pencil and rewritten in black 
pencil. This again has all to be re-typewritten, so that 
the novel itself is written practically three times. 

Incidentally Mr. Lewis believes in doing all his work 
himself. He employs no secretary on the principle 
that if you want a job well done, do it yourself. 


FOUR WOMEN POETS. 


By Tuomas MOUwL_rT. 


E have too many poetesses,” declared Oscar 
Wilde, with just that dash of impertinence 
which the very young have misconstrued into a gesture 
of artistic irrever- 
ence, of which 
Wilde was never 
guilty. For he 
expressed the 
opinion simply 
that he might 
suggest to women 
of letters that they 
should turn their 
attention some- 
what more to 
prose and some- 
what less to poetry. 
“Women seem to 
me to possess just 
what our literature wants—a light touch, a delicate hand, 
a graceful mode of treatment and an unstudied felicity 
of phrase.’’ As it happens, however, poetry has needed 
them all along no less badly than prose has needed 
them, and if poetry be “ for our highest moods, when 
we wish to be with the gods, and nothing but the very 
best should satisfy us,” then Wilde might have said 
with equal justification that we have too many poets. 
The fact that our great poetesses—to continue for a 
moment the use of an invidious term which happily is 
gone quite out of fashion nowadays—have in past ages 
been restricted, or so Wilde and Swinburne would say 
with their usual dogmatism, to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Christina Rossetti, is a poor sort of 
argument against the encouragement of women to 
write poetry, however seriously it might be employed. 
Heretofore the sphere of women has been so cribbed, 
cabined and confined that they have had precious 
little opportunity for the free play or the testing of 
their imagination. Whatever passion for truth, beauty 
and power is theirs as a sex has been allowed to manifest 
itself in social and political life only of recent years. A 
broader, wider and deeper universe than that of the 
hearthside has now opened up for womanhood. Conse- 
quently the universal significance of the hearthside and 
its miracles is being rediscovered ; and it is gratifying 
to realise what artistic possibilities still remain in this 
sphere as contrasted with that favoured by the morbidly 
“modern ” among women authors, who prefer to fling 
aside their veils, their reticence, in desperate abandon 
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Katharine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkson). 


and give expression to sentiments at the thought of 
which the majority of their colleagues among men 
would show profound unease. The artistic revelation 
of one’s true and complex self does not necessarily in- 
volve either repression or excess. And incidentally not 
merely our poets among contemporary women writers 
are gaining, and will continue to gain, by the proper 
realisation of this, but those who are making poetry 
among the men. 

Normality in poetry is important, to say the least ; 
among women poets especially any departure from it— 
such as that of Else Lasker-Schiiler, Marie Madeleine 
and many of the more prominent in France and Germany 
during the past twenty years—is even more melancholy 
to those who look for the expression of a nature sus- 
ceptible to beautiful impressions than it would be in 
poets of the other sex. Therefore it is refreshing, in an 
age of the bizarre and the eccentric in all but first-rate 
literature, to find that of the women who are doing 
really interesting work in poetry on this side the 
Channel, the best of them seem to have been re- 
discoverers (in some cases it never escaped them) of 
the significance of the commonplace in our daily exist- 
ence. Miss Katharine Tynan, of course, has for a long 
time been their exemplar. Her name indeed is a 
hearthside word, her first book of poems having been 
published in 1885, and her latest a year ago. And yet 
hitherto the genuine and far from insignificant nature 
of her gift has only had occasional recognition. “‘ Molly 
My Heart’s Delight,”’ “A Red, Red Rose” . . . yes, 
indeed, we allow her full credit for some of the most 
charming excursions in sentiment in modern fiction ; 
but we forget that she has also written lyrics of naiveté 
and charm that often place her with even Blake and 
Mr. Davies. We forget, moreover, her ‘“ Children of 
Lir,” that might have been written expressly to con- 
found those who will have none of her precisely because 
of that maiveté and charm : 


“ Dews are in the clear air and the rose-light paling ; 

Over sands and sedges shines the evening star ; 

And the moon’s disc, lonely, high in heaven is sailing : 
Silvered all the spear-heads of the rushes are. 

Houséd warm are all things as the night grows colder, 
Water-fowl and sky-fowl dreamless in the nest, 

But the swans go drifting, drooping wing and shoulder, 
Clearing the still water where the fishes rest.’ 


The poem from which this quotation is a fragment 
was among the twenty-one examples of her work 
selected by Mr. W. B. Yeats and printed by his sisters 
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in 1907 at the Dun 
Emer Press, near 
Dublin. Of the 
others the greater 
number represent 
Miss Tynan purely 
as a singer, so that 
at least one of 
her distinguished 
contemporaries 
does not begrudge 
her gift the ac- 
knowledgment it 
deserves. And, for 
that matter, why 
should he? What in modern poetry is there to 
compare with those exquisite verses, “Sheep and 
Lambs,” first printed in “‘ Ballads and Lyrics thirty- 
three years ago ? 


Mrs. Sylvia 
Lynd. 
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“ All in the April morning, 

April airs were abroad, 
The sheep with their little lambs 
Pass’d me by on the road... . 


‘«The lambs were weary and crying 
With a weak human cry, 
I thought of the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


‘Up in the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet ; 
Rest for the little bodies, 
Rest for the little feet.” 


So far we have just a song of innocence ; but the verses 
that follow change the whole atmosphere of the poem 
by introducing with a deft touch a tragic symbolism : 
‘Rest for the Lamb of God 
Up on the hill-top green ; 
Only a cross of shame, 
Two stark crosses between.” 


Devoutness is for Miss Tynan a spontaneous out- 
come of song. Her nature is so grateful for all the 
lovely things in life that she cannot help acknowledg- 
ing her gratitude by turning her lyrics into chants of 
praise : 

“‘ Sing to the Lord a new song ! 
Because the Spring comes newly, 
And every slender sapling 
Has budded green and red. 
Sing to the Lord a new song! 
The skylark sings it truly, 
Since all in dewy April 
His love and he are wed... . 
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“God made Him 
birds in a pleasant | 

humour,” that is 
when He was 
“tired of planets 
and suns.” In 
“St. Francis to the 
Birds’ her feeling 
for them is com- 
bined with her 
feeling for the old 
saint and the old 
religion in a way 
that has resulted 
not only in their 
perfect union but also in a perfect exhibition of all her 
distinctive qualities. ‘‘ Little sisters,” St. Francis 
begins, or at least Miss Tynan’s fancy has it that he 
begins like that—‘‘ little sisters, we must praise God, 
you and I.”” All things praise Him, he goes on, and 
especially must they, for 


Miss Charlotte 
Mew. 
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“He hath taught to you 
Skill to weave in tree and thatch 
Nests where happy mothers hatch 
Speckled eggs of blue. 


hath children given ; 
When the soft heads overbrim 
The brown nests, then thank ye Him 
In the clouds of heaven.” 


Also in their ordinary domestic lives, the husbands 
among them must be kind and true, the wives home- 
keeping, not gossiping, but looking after the nest. And 
both sexes must, above all, 
“See ye sing not near 
To our church on holy day, 


Lest the human folk should stray 
From their prayers to hear.” 


It is hardly believable, at first thought, that so perfect 
an expression of homeliness and tenderness should have 
been given in an age as bewilderingly complicated, as 
alien from humility and imaginative appreciation of 
commonplace loveliness, as our own appears to have 
become. And yet most likely it could have belonged 
to no other. 

From Miss Tynan’s poetry it is natural that we 
should turn to that of Mrs. Sylvia Lynd, for there are 
verses in ‘‘ The Goldfinches ”’ that are conceived in the 
identical spirit of that sermon to the birds, generous 

and kindly: although we feel that in, 


“ Sing to the Lord a new song! 
A song of love and wedding, 
For every bird is building 
His nest in bower and tree. 
Sing to the Lord a new song! 


The tufts of soft wool 
spreading 

Where a brown wife and 
babies 


This April-tide shall be.” 


That birds have fluttered so often 


say, Return of the Goldfinches” 
there is a mocking touch about its 
gravity, and of this it need hardly 
be said Miss Tynan’s poetry is wholly 
devoid : 


‘‘ Weare much honoured by your choice, 
O golden birds of silver voice, 
That in our garden you should find 
A pleasaunce to your mind... .” 


There are other differences as well. 
As an example Mrs. Lynd’s latest 


across Miss Tynan’s pages is only to 
be expected, seeing that she believes 


book of verse is really her first— 
“‘ The Thrush and the Jay,” published 
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Lady Margaret 
Sackville. 
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in 1916, was partly written in prose; whereas Miss 
Tynan’s volumes are so numerous that, with her prose 
works, they help to swell the number of pages in the 
British Museum catalogue to ten, each of two columns! 
Technically Mrs. Lynd’s work shows greater freedom : 


“Can you not tell me the way to the Blue Mountains ? 
Can you not tell me the way to the Blue Mountains ? 
An enchanted princess is there waiting for me, 

An enchanted princess that I rescued from captivity— 
Always I am asking the way to the Blue Mountains. .. . 


“There is a shining harbour and a twinkling town, 
There is a shining palace and a twinkling crown, 
There is the most beautiful lady that my eye could see ; 
She leans out of her window, she looks and longs for me— 
Always I am asking the way to the Blue Mountains.” 


We do not, however, always feel the same bird-like 
casualness, simple though the structure of her verses 
most often is: 
“ To-night the sky is like a rose 
Above the little town ; 


A petal fallen from a rose, 
The chalk-pit on the down.” 


That is beautiful imagery individually coloured, but 
there is a greater “ awareness” in it. A more notable 
difference is in the tendency to philosophise—excellent 
in a mind so properly disciplined from the artistic 
standpoint. Wherever life may lead two young friends 
of hers whom in a lovely poem called ‘‘ Flowers ”’ she has 
named the “shepherds of the flowers ’’ (such love of 
the garden had they), she desires for them that 
“There will be countless flocks of sheep 

For your be-ribboned crooks to keep. 

Still may you guide into your fold 

Flocks with fleeces of pure gold, 


Shepherding through this world of ours 
Truth, Justice, Laughter, and—the Flowers.”’ 


But the greatest difference of all is seen in the expression 
of another tendency—towards allegorical verse. It is 
in a specimen of this that Mrs. Lynd’s high quality as 
poet (like Miss Tynan she has written novels also) is 
most impressively illustrated : 


“The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

It sounds from hill to hill; 

It pierces to the secret place 
Where we are lying still. 

And one of us the quarry is, 
And one of us must go, 

When through the arches of the wood 
We hear the dread horn blow. 


“‘But idle ’tis to crouch in fear, 

Since Death will find your out, 

Then up and hold your head erect 
And pace the wood about, 

And swim the stream, and leap the wall, 
And race the starry mead, 

Nor feel the bright teeth in your flank 
Till they be there indeed.” 


Miss Charlotte Mew’s output is as modest as that 
of Mrs. Lynd. “The Farmer’s Bride,’ published in 
Ig16 and issued in America two years since under the 
title of ‘Saturday Market,” is the only book with 
which the general reader is acquainted. This is ex- 
plained perhaps by her astonishing power of concentra- 
tion on the essentials of poetry. Take for example the 
title poem of her volume. A critic has pointed out 


that in forty-six lines she gives us a psychological study 
that would have made a full-length novel if written by 
a novelist; but there does not appear to be any 
particular virtue in that. It is rather the method 
that matters; and her economy of language never 
gives the least sense of spareness. Not for her the 
shorthand phrase, the staccato sentence. . . . But the 
“Farmer’s Bride” is so often quoted without being 
quite worthy of it—Miss Mew has done some things 
better—that we will do well to turn for our illustration 
to a later piece, “‘ To a Child in Death”: 


““. . . But what of Him who like a Father pitieth ? 
His Son was also, once, a little thing, 
The wistfullest child that ever drew breath, 
Chased by a sword from Bethlehem and in the busy 
house at Nazareth, 
Playing with little rows of nails, watching the carpenter’s 
hammer swing, 
Long years before His hands and feet were tied, 
And by a hammer and the three great nails He died, 
Of youth, of Spring, 
Of sorrow, of loneliness, of victory the King, 
Under the shadow of that wing.” 


Ostensibly Miss Mew is always the impersonal observer, 
and yet she imparts to her theme as much intensity 
as though she were actually expressing her own subjec- 
tive mood—which of course she must be for her poetry 
to gain the effect it undoubtedly does, the impersonality 
being but the artist’s advantageous preference for one 
medium rather than another : 


“His heart, to me, was a place of dreams and pinnacles 
and shining towers ; 

I saw it then as we see things in dreams ; 
remember how long I slept ; 

I remember the trees and the high, white walls, and 
how the sun was always on the towers ; 

The walls are standing to-day, and the gates; I have 
been back through the gates, I have groped, I have 
crept 

Back, back There is dust in the streets, and blood ; 
they are empty ; darkness is over them ; 

His heart is a place with the lights gone out, forsaken 
by great winds and the heavenly rain, unclean and 
unswept, 

Like the heart of the holy city, old, blind, beautiful 
Jerusalem 

Over which Christ wept.” 


I do not 


The danger that attends an imaginative writer who 
pursues the poetic art along impersonal lines is that 
he is inclined to lose himself too much in tradition. 
Lady Margaret Sackville, for example, the remaining 
poet of our survey, has often veiled herself so completely 
that while her poetry at its best is classically calm and 
beautiful, it can also be beautiful and classically cold. 
You can never think of her, for instance, as the writer 
of this naive fragment from Miss Tynan’s work : 

““ When skies are blue and days are bright 
A kitchen garden’s my delight, 


Set round with rows of decent box 
And blowsy girls of hollyhocks.”’ 


The mere titles of her books, indeed, are enough to 
destroy any anticipation of that: “ Bertrud and other 
Dramatic Poems’’; ‘The Song of Aphrodite” ; 
“ Hildris: a Play in Four Acts”; ‘A Hymn to 
Dionysius, and Other Poems.” . . . Her first publica- 
tion dates back to the beginning of the century, for she 
was ‘writing verse at the age of six. ‘It has always 
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been good verse,” the late Wilfred S. Blunt had said, 
and yet one cannot help feeling that her persistent 
adherence to the classical tradition has been a source 
of weakness as well as, admittedly, much strength. She 
is still working in that tradition, however, and it is 
gratifying to observe that at the present is accomplish- 
ing some very interesting work indeed, for she hasadapted 
her gift to the making of what she calls ‘“‘ Epitaphs,” a 
volume of that name having been published last year 
in’Edinburgh : 

“Humbly I lived, but very proudly died : 

Death’s chosen! Can you wonder at my pride? 


Philosophers and Heroes, Saints and Kings, 
He left, but folded me beneath his wings.” 


Another example, just as smoothly chiselled and well 
pointed : 


“A handful of wild thyme, a breath, a song, 
This was my life——I lived a summer long ; 
Lived, loved and died. To love a Summer through, 
And then to die—what better could I do ?” 


That Lady Sackville is a poet of authenticity no less 
warranted than that of Miss Tynan, Mrs. Lynd and 
Miss Mew, was established long before the epitaphs 
were written. This is surely a fact to be accepted 
even by those who refuse to acknowledge validity in 
the claim of persistent writing since the age of the 
cradle ! 


THE BEST BRITISH AND IRISH SHORT STORIES: 
A YEAR’S SURVEY.* 


By JouN CourRNos. 


ERTAIN critics have done us the embarrassing 
honour of presenting a demand for a set of 

principles governing the art of the short story. 
At first sight this 


demand _ would 
seem to be a legiti- 
mate one, seeing 


that, in making our 
compilation, my 
colleague and I 
have, in the words 
of a distinguished 
contemporary, set 
ourselves up as 
“self-appointed 
authorities on the 
art of the short 
story. 

To this serious 
charge, I, for my part, plead guilty, but on good 
grounds beg to be recommended to mercy. There is 
the extenuating circumstance which I could put into 
the inevitable retort: ‘“‘ But can you tell me, sir, 
of any authority in this profession of Arts and Letters 
which is not self-appointed ? ”’ 

After all, my distinguished contemporary, who 
happens to be a novelist, has, in his excellent books, 
appointed himself an authority on human nature. 
One may be sorry that human nature is like that, and 
no better than he has depicted it, but that is surely not 
his fault. To decree otherwise would require at least 
an authority on authorities, but as that also must needs 
be self-appointed we would not be any nearer to solving 
the problem of the novelist’s truth, accuracy and 
precision. That is the worst of the standardised 


Mr. Michael 
Arlen. 


existence which this novelist in particular is fond f° 


depicting : standardised life does not appear to make 
for standards in art. 

Limitations imposed upon human nature by the 
machine have produced curious effects in that the 
artists, the first to react, have sought escape in a riot 


* Introduction to ‘‘ The Best Short Stories for 1923” 
(I—English). Edited by Edward J. O’Brien and John Cournos. 
(To be published by Jonathan Cape.) 


of individualism. As often, in times of physical danger, 
the individual sees prospect of escape in personal 
initiative, in fending for himself, so in time of social 
danger the artist instinctively gropes to save his soul 
in his own way. Close formations are not to be antici- 
pated when a house is on fire and its occupants are 
trying to make their escape. They are almost sure 
to do this through as many doors and windows as are 
open to them. There may be only one starting point, 
but many directions of departure. 

One man finds escape in presenting pictures of life 
as antithetic to the life the artist has escaped from as 
it is possible to attain. This has been called “‘ romantic 
escape,” or “‘ wish fulfilment.” 

Another finds escape in the act of escape itself. This 
is not such a paradox as it sounds. It merely means 
that the artist finds an exhilaration, a joy, in present- 
ing types who are in revolt against the status quo im- 
posed upon society by a mechanical order. Such an 
artist sees the only pleasure of existence in struggle, 
and makes of this struggle an end in itself. 

A third finds escape in acceptance, from which, 
indeed, the espouser of rebels, just mentioned, is an 
inevitable reaction. And by acceptance I do not mean 
the artist’s acquiescence in the conditions of life, but 
quite another thing, his acceptance of them as objective 
materials for his art. An objective picture need not 
be less but more potent as a criticism of life, inasmuch 
as detached truth, free of preconceptions, is the more 
likely to stir the spectator’s, or the reader’s, imagina- 
tion to active participation in the unspoken protest. 
It was, surely, no accident that Chekhov’s appearance 
synchronised with the introduction of mechanical 
industrialism in Russia ; and it was equally inevitable 
that Gorky’s rebel heroes should follow, barefoot but 
proud and blatantly bitter, Nietzschean philosophers 
and supermen “ spitting ”’ on life, as the Russian phrase 
goes. Still Gorky’s heroes would possibly never have 
spat but for Chekhov’s characters preceding them, 
lamb-like, holy and resigned. The meek truly shall 
inherit the earth, especially in art. 

There is another kind of acceptance—hardly an 
escape—which, unfortunately, is only too prevalent 
both in England and America ; that is, the pragmatic 
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acceptance, acquiescence in art toward that commercial 
device known as the law of demand and supply, which 
covers a multitude of sins. For such as accept, and 
conform to this law—not that, at heart, they believe 
in the picture—life is a rosy affair, in which, in the 
end of things, every hero comes home to roost with his 
heroine. I said, this was hardly an escape. Certainly 
not for the author, who obtains his personal escape 
with the money which such profitable fantasies enable 
him to earn. On the other hand, it is easily conceiv- 
able how such romantic yarns serve as an escape for 
the standardised multitudes, and how it must be some- 
thing of a solace to them to know that even a shop-girl 
can get away with a peer. Art is a drug, even bad 
art, and it would be folly to be contemptuous of this 
aspiration in the common man for the “ romantic” 
and the “heroic,” however degraded the romantic 
and the heroic may have become in ratio to the 
degradation of life itself. 

Hence we arrive at the strange paradox: the man 
who caters to the multitude succeeds only by merging 
his own personality with it : he does not contrive at his 
own escape (except in the material sense) ; while the 
man who is motivated by a deep, often subconscious 
desire, or need, to find a spiritual escape, succeeds only 
at a great price: by differentiating himself from his 
fellows, or better, by expressing his personality to the 
full, regardless of his fellows. This individualisation, 
while it has its compensations, has also patent dis- 
advantages, since it implies that there is no real unity 
jn the modern world, and that the artist worthy of the 
name may produce his finest work only by going against 
the stream, not with it. 

There is something wrong about this, and it was 
surely not always so. Unity in the arts did once exist. 
Agathon had an audience of thousands before which 
to recite a prize lyric poem ; to-day a poet is lucky to 
get a small roomful. The unity of architecture could 
be studied in old Florence, but not in new London. 
The unity of decorative art could have been studied 
not so long ago in old Japan, but the new mechanised, 
commercialised Japan appears to be going the way 
of the western world in its artistic disunity. Dearly 
has humanity paid for its servitude to the machine. 
Standardisation has established in the arts the law of 
action and reaction. And so we have at the opposite 
poles the mechanism of Picasso and the savage abandon 
of Matisse, the optimism of H. G. Wells in ‘‘ Men Like 
Gods” and the utter nihilism of James Joyce in 
“ Ulysses.” The Fascisti and the Bolsheviks exist in 
the arts and in politics, and between them various 
gradations of personal individual impulses. 

Now the whole matter comes down to this. The 
individual impulses which go toward creating the 
modern short story are many and various. How, in the 
face of this obvious disunity, anyone can expect a set of 
principles governing the art of the short story I frankly 
do not see. To the critic who complained of last year’s 
selection that it had no unity, I can say that in a 
thoroughly representative collection of modern short 
stories unity is the last thing possible. As many 
tendencies exist as there are individuals writing, and as 
many sets of principles can be noted. 

If by principles one means structure, style and 


technique, then it is possible to say that the writer’s 
point of view, his outlook on life, his manner of escape, 
all go towards their formulation. It is a truism that if 
anyone has anything to say he will find a way of saying 
it. There is far more connection between life—moral 
or social motivation, hidden though it be—and an 
author’s artistic principles than is generally admitted. 
Even “ pattern ’’-making, devoid as it would seem to 
be of all ulterior purpose, is an escape, perhaps‘ the 
most desperate, most potent escape of all. Oscar 
Wilde’s profound manifesto, “ All art is useless,” is 
only another way of saying that to him all values were 
useless but that of art. He might have also said, ‘‘ Love 
is useless,” which would have been equally true and 
equally valuable. He certainly would have said, 
“Machines are useful,” and they are the less valuable 
for that. There is high “ moral purpose ’—hateful 
phrase, through abuse—in that saying of Wilde’s, 
though its author would have denied it. 

In but one great modern literature, the Russian— 
possibly because Russia is the one country which has 
not wholly surrendered to industrialism—is this moral 
or social purpose evident, giving it a kind of unity. 
For that reason an effort could feasibly be made} to 
establish some sort of principles which animate all 
Russian fiction, just as it might be possible to establish 
the principles which governed Elizabethan drama. 
The difference between the methods employed by 
Tolstoy and Garshine, Korolenko and Chekhov, Gorky 
and Andreyev, Kuprin and Sologub, is not so great 
that it could not be bridged by some common principle. 
But how, in heaven’s name, is one to apply the same 
principles to the short stories of Henry James and 
O. Henry, Rudyard Kipling and Katherine Mansfield, 
Walter De La Mare and Neil Lyons, George Moore and 
Ernest Bramah, Jack London and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne? Shuffle these names as you will, interrelate 
them as you choose, the result is the same. 

In short, there are as many principles in the art of 
the short story as there are artists, and to set down the 
various principles it would be necessary to compile a 
dictionary of definitions, a sort of Who’s Who in the 
Short Story. My collaborator, Mr. O’Brien, and I 
may do this in a future issue of our anthology. 

The twenty-five stories collected in our new volume 
from periodicals of one year, will, I think, go a long 
way toward substantiating my argument. If it is a 
kind of Noah’s Ark in the variety of its contents, it is 
not for us to apologise. Noah, as the first Anthologist, 
had his troubles. We have had to chase through the 
modern jungle for our short stories as Noah for his 
kangaroo ; the right short story was often as elusive. 
And we had to follow the same principle, and get into our 
Ark the best available of each kind. While congratulat- 
ing ourselves on what we have managed to get in, it 
is quite conceivable that, unknown to us, the big whale 
may be all the time cutting wild and amusing capers 
on the outside, all around the Ark. But, if reports 
are true, the whale is a creature that is nowadays 
extinct or nearly extinct, though, in any event, we 
strongly suspect that the White specimen, which 
obsessed Captain Ahab in ‘‘ Moby Dick,” is still subject 
to pursuit and should be in all ages to come to all 
prepared to pay Ahab’s price. 
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THE BEST BRITISH AND IRISH SHORT STORIES. 


JuLy 1, 1922, TO May 31, 1923. 


(NoteE.—Only stories by British and Irish authors are listed. 


Those reprinted in the volume are indicated by an asterisk.) 


ARLEN, MICHAEL. 
Ancient Sin. Pan. May. 


Gentleman Walks ina Garden of Tulips. Tatler. Dec. 20, ’22. 


Hunter After Wild Beasts. Hut. May. 
Loquacious Lady of Lansdowne Passage. Tatler. Dec. 13, 
’22. 

Luck of Captain Fortune. Tatler. Jan. 3. 

Man With the Broken Nose. Str. March. 

Other People’s Freedom. Roy. May. 

*Red Antony. Sketch. Dec. 25, ’22. 

Shameless Behaviour of a Lord. Tatler. Nov. 29, ’22. 
AUMONIER, STACY. 

Accident of Crime. Roy. 


Last Night. Hut. Aug., 
*Miss Bracegirdle Does 
Her Duty. Str. Sept., 
Pict. R. Sept., °22. 
Octave of Jealousy. Str. 


Nov., Pict. 
Nov., ’22. 

One Thing Leads to Another. 
Str. Jan. 

Possessive Sense. Roy. 
May. 

Second Subject. John. 
Dec. 9, ’22. 


William’s Narrow Squeak. 
Str. May. 
AusTIN, F. Britten. 
the Lens. Pears’ A. 
Bax, CLIFFORD. ‘*Queer Fellow. 

Beacon. Aug., ’22. 
Beck, L. ApAms. Dead Clew. 


Under 


BENNETT, ARNOLD. 
Last Love. Story. April. Hear. March. 
Mr. Jack Hollins and Destiny. Nash. Aug., ’22. 
BENsoN, EDWARD FREDERICK. 
Roderick’s Story. Hutchinson’s. May. 
BERESFORD, J. D. 
Philosophy of Mr. Punch. L. Merc. July, ’22. 
Trap Without a Bait. L. Merc. Dec., ’22. 
BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. 
Dance of Death. Pearson (N. Y.). Aug., ’22. 
Genius. West. July 15, ’22. 
Tongues of Fire. Eng. R. April. 
BoweEN, MARJORIE. Tarnished Mirror. 
Boyp, D. F. 
*Melancholy Adventure. Man. G. 
BRIGHOUSE, HAROLD. 
Insignificant. Man. G. May 28. 
BULLETT, GERALD. *Mole. L. Merc. May. 
Burke, THomas. *Black Country. Lloyd. Dec., ’22. 
CAINE, WILLIAM. 
Cure for Shyness. Windsor. Sept., ’22. 
CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH. 
House of the Peacock. Nash. July, ’22. 
Temple of Silence. Sto. Aug., 22. 
Vengeance of the Statue. Sto. Oct., ’22. 
- COPPARD, ALFRED EDGAR. 
*Alas, Poor Bollington! Sat. R. Oct. 14, 22. 
Devil In the Churchyard. Sat. R. Aug. 26, ’22. 
Luxury. Sat. R. July 22, ’22. 
Poor Man. Dial. Feb. 
Simple Simon. D.D. March-April, 
' Wife of Ted Wickham. Sat. R. Feb. ro. 
“CROMPTON, RICHMAL”’ (R. C. LAMBURN). 
Faulty Diagnosis. Truth. July 12, ’22. 
DANE, CLEMENCE. 
Dearly Beloved of Benjamin Cobb. Nash. April. 
DAvEyY, NORMAN. 
*Sindbad of ‘“‘ Sunny Lea.’’” John. Sept. 9, ’22. 
De La Mare, WALTER. 
Tree. L. Merc. Oct., ’22. Cen. Aug., ‘22. 
DicBy, BASSETT. 


Grand. May. 


May 23. 


Sad End of Goldminer, the Slowest Horse In the World. 


New S. Sept. 23, 22. 

Easton, Dorotny. Little Pig. West. Aug. 12, ’22. 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN. 

Blackmail. Pears’ A. Met. Jan. 

Conscience. Sat. R. Jan. 6. Red Bk. Feb. 

Long Ago Affair. Cas. W. April 4. Del. May. 

Philanthropy. Sat. R. March 31. 

Stroke of Lightning. Red Bk. Nov., ’22. 

Virtue. Eng. R. Feb. Met. Feb.-March. 
GEorGE, W. L. 

*Death of the Jester. Cen. Oct., ’22. 


whose book ot short stories, “ Visible and Invisible,” is published 
Pop. March 7. by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Grorce, W. L.—continued. 
Green Parrot. Wind. May. 
Postman of Cotterbury. Hut. Jan. 
Spin of the Wheel. Eve. March 7. 
Waxworks. Str. July, ’22. 
GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 
By Consent. Pearson (London). Oct., ’22. 
Aug., ’22. 
Man of Principle. Roy. Nov., 22. 
Misadventure. Pearson (London). Feb. Chic. Trib. 
April 15. 
GrsBs, Str PHILIP. 
Beggar of Berlin. Sto. Jan. S. E. P. Dec. 9, ’22. 
Visions of Yvonne. Sto. May. 
Lovts. 
Sons of George Teasle. Sat. R. Sept. 9, ’22. 
Hastincs, Bast MACDONALD. 


Red Bk. 


“That’s For Remem- 
brance.”” Grand. July 1, 
22. 
“Hay, Ian” (JouHN Hay 
BEITH). 
“Liberry.” Str. Oct., 
“aa.. LH. J... 
Hewitt, Lewen. Napkin. 
Pan. Nov., ’22. 
HEWLETT, MAURICE. 
® Birth of Roland. L. Merc. 
Dec., ’22. 
Cuckoo. Gra. Nov. 27, ’22. 
.f L. New. 
HicHENS, ROBERT. Villa By 
the Sea. Hut. Aug., ’22. 
Hitton, JAMEs. Old Harkaway. 
Man. G. Nov. 27, ’22. 
HoLME, CONSTANCE. 
Gold Watch. West. July 
1,’22. July 8, ’22. 
HuGHEs, RICHARD. 
*Stranger. West. May 26. 
Hurtcurnson, A. S. M. 
Return of the Swordsman. 
Hearst’s. Nov., ’22. 
Rough Little Girl and the 
Smooth Little Girl. Str. Dec., ’22. L.H. J. Dec., '22. 
*Some Talk of Alexander. Sphere. Nov., ’22. 
HuxXLeEy, ALpDous. 
Good and Old-Fashioned. Sphere. Dec. 23, ’22. 
Jacons, WILLIAM WyMarK. 
His Brother’s Keeper. Sto. Dec., ’22. 
JEssE, F. TENNyson (Mrs. HARWOOD). 
*Comfort. Lon. Dec., ’22. 
Courage. Lon. Nov., ’22. 
Luck. Lon. Sept., ’22. 
KKAYE-SMITH, SHEILA. 
*Old Gadgett. Cas. W. March 21. Harp. M. Aug., ’22. 
“* Where the Unchanging Meadows Are.”” Roy. Dec., ’22. 
Krppy, Maurice. Powers of Darkness. Roy. Nov., ’22. 
KNox, EpMuND GEORGE VALPY. 
Useless Umbrellas. Daily News. April 13. 
LAvRIN, JANKO. Gargoyle. New A. Sept. 28, '22. 
LAWRENCE, Davip HERBERT. 
Monkey-Nuts. Sov. Aug., ’22. 
Lyons, A. NEIL. 
Please, Sir, the Plumber!” Str. March. 
McGrapy, S. H. Reunion. Eng. R. July, ’22. 
McKENNA, STEPHEN. Myrtle. Pears’ A. 
MACKENZIE, Compton. Never Say Die. Sto. July; ’22. 
“Maret, Lucas”’ (Mrs. MAry St. LEGER HARRISON). 
Conversion. W.F. Aug., ’22. 
On the Boat-Deck. Sto. Sept., ’22. 
MANNING-SANDERS, GEORGE. Brethren. Eng. R. April. 
MANSFIELD, KATHERINE (Mrs. J. MippLETON Murry). 
Canary. Nation. (London). April 21. 
Cup of Tea. Cas. W. April 11. 
*Fly. Cen. Sept., ’22. 
Married Man’s Story. L. Merc. April. Dial. May. 
Six Years After. Nat. (London). April 28. 
MARSHALL, ARCHIBALD. Oakfield House. L. Merc. Feb. 
MAUGHAM, WILLIAM SOMERSET. 
Bewitched. Hear. Feb. 
Mr. Pete. Sat. R. July 8, ’22. 
Princess and the Nightingale. Pearson (London). Dec. 
‘aa. G. 
*Taipan. Pearson (London). Oct., ’22. 
Vice-Consul. Sat. R. July 8, ’22. 
MayYNeE, ETHEL COLBURN. 
Black Magic. West. March 31. 
*Stripes. G. Hind. Oct., 22. 
MERRICK, LEONARD. 
Poet of the Heavenly Cook. Nash. April. Hear. Jan. 
MONTAGUE, CHARLES EDWARD. 
*Another Temple Gone. L. Merc. Dec., ’22. 
MorbDAuNT, ELINor. 
Heart of a Ship. Met. July, ’22. 
*Inspired 'Busman. Sat. R. July 1, ’22. 


Mr. E. F. Benson, 
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MorDAUNT, ELInoR—continued. 

Shut Windows. Hut. July, ’22. 
Nixon, GEorGE W. Escape. Truth. Aug. 2, ’22. 
O’FLAHERTY, LiAM. *Sniper. New L. Jan. 12. 
ORIEL, ANTRIM. Bottle of Hock. New A. Oct. 12, ’22. 
PENNINGTON, E. Fame. NewS. Aug. 26, ’22. 
PERTWEE, ROLAND. 


Independence. Pearson (London). Oct., ’22. 
Onward Years. Str. April. S.E.P. March 1o. 
Summer Time. L.H. J. Sept., ’22. 


PuGcu, Epwin. *Contrairy Mary. Eng. R. Jan. 

QUILLER-CoucH, StR ARTHUR T. 
*Mayor’s Dovecote. Cas. 

RICHARDSON, ANTHONY. 


Winter A. 


Green Eyes. New A. Nov. 9, ’22. Nov. 16, ’22. 
Odd Man Out. NewA. Nov. 23,’22. Nov. 30, ’22. 
SALMON, ARTHUR L. Payment. Colour. July-Aug., ’22. 


SIEVEKING, L. DE GIBERNE. 
*Prophetic Camera. Eng. R. Nov., ’22. Str. Feb. 
SINCLAIR, May. 


Nature of the Evidence. Fort. R. May. 


SINCLAIR, May—continned. 

Victim. Cri. Oct., ’22. 

Where Their Fire Is Not Quenched. Eng. R. Oct., '22- 
SITWELL, OSBERT. 

*Machine Breaks Down. Eng. R. Dec., ’22. 
“STERN, G. B” (Mrs. GEOFFREY LISLE HOLDSWORTH). 

Finessing the Knave. Sketch. May 30. 

Leading Lady! Sketch. July 12, ’22. 
Sutton, GRAHAM. Ambition. Sat. R. Oct. 21, ’22. 
WALPOLE, HuGH SEYMOUR. 

Chinese Horses. Str. Dec., ’22. 

*Enemy. Str. Feb. Met. May. 

Little Ghost. Red Bk. Oct., ’22. 
WEBB, Mary. *Blessed Are the Meek. Eng. R. 
WETJEN, ALBERT RICHARD. Sea King. Sto. 
WILLcocks, MARY PATRICIA. 

Comforting of Jules le Quentel. Hut. Oct., ’22. 
WILLIAMS, ORLO. 

Convex Mirror. Corn. Oct., ’22. 

West Window and the Screen. Corn. Sept., ’22. 
Woo VirGiniA. In the Orchard. Cri. April. 
Younc, Francts Brett. Message. L. Merc. Jan. 


Sept., ‘22. 
Nov., ’22. 


MY CHIEF AMBITION. 


By Compton Mackenzie, Mrs. Horace TReMLett, EpeEN PHILLpotrs, Florence A. Kivpatrick, “ Rita,” Epcar 
Jepson, Rusy M. Ayres, Vioter Hunt, Ernest Raymonp, Dornrorp Yates, W. L. Gerorce, Epcar WALLACE, 
KaTHLYN Ruopes, HALLIweLt Sutciirre, Peccy WeBLING, AND I. A. R. WYLIE. 


WELL-KNOWN novelist recently told an 
interviewer she would sooner swim the Channel 
than write the best-selling novel ever published. It 
seemed worth while enquiring whether other novelists 
had secret ambitions to be something else than successful 
authors, and the following is the result of that inquiry: 


MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE: 

I wish that at least eleven hundred and fifty of the 
twelve hundred British novelists would take up Channel 
swimming,  be- 
cause for various 
reasons they 
would then give 
up writing novels, 
and for various 
reasons that 
would be a great 
boon to novelists 
with less natatorial 
ambitions. I shall 
be delighted to 
offer the hos- 
pitality of my 
island to any of 
them who would 
rather be best swimmers than best sellers, though for my 
part I am sure that the arrival of winter would be writ 
more comfortably in ink than in water. I admit that 
writing is a horrid labour; but I doubt if it was as 
tiring to wield even the heavy pen of Herbert Spencer 
for edification as it would be to wield Mr. Baldwin’s pipe 
for identification. The chief ambition I have not yet 
realised is a solicitor’s letter to say that owing to the 
great pleasure and consolation my books gave him 
during his last illness Mr. has left me £5,000,000. 
Meanwhile I shall go on writing novels, and looking 
forward to the next post, and urging other novelists to 
swim the Channel. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


MRS. HORACE TREMLETT: 
If I never made a penny by writing I should still 


love doing it better than anything else on earth. It 
amuses me to write. I take more pleasure in choosing 
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Compton 
Mackenzie. 


the right word than a new hat, and more interest in my 
characters than in most of the people I meet. 

My chief ambition in life is to write a good powerful 
novel which will make strong men weep. Often I 
begin a book with this idea, but my people somehow 
won't get down to it, they refuse to be serious, and 
emerge smiling from every sort of tribulation I can 
devise for them. 

Some day, however, in the dream world where | like to 
live, I shall find a story that I can get my teeth into, 
and when I do, the kindly reviewers of the press will 
have at last to leave off calling me flippant. Believe me ! 

T. TREMLETT. 
MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS: 

Let the lady novelist who would rather swim the 
Channel than write a “ best-seller’ consult an alienist. 
Men—young men—sometimes say these silly things ; 
but I never met a woman who was such a fool. How- 
ever, I’m sure she didn’t mean it. 

No disgrace whatever attaches to writing a “ best 
seller,’’ and books that achieve that distinction generally 
possess some human quality that may be well worth while. 

As for the novelists who regret their calling, for God’s 
sake let them abandon it. There is no nobler labour 
than that of the serious artist in any medium. 

I have been writing for nearly forty years, and my 
real ambition continues unchanged : to try and make 
a beautiful thing if I can. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


MRS. FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK: 

My ambition—and, I believe, that of most humorous 
authors—is to write a successful tragedy. The things 
that prevent me are mainly editors and publishers. It 
saddens me to think that no one will take me seriously. 
Quite recently (determined to follow my natural bent) 
I wrote a magazine story full, as I thought, of tears and 
pathos—and they got H. M. Bateman to illustrate it. 
Later someone told me it was the funniest thing I had 
ever written ! 

My contract with my publisher binds me down to 
humour. There is no escape. I am sentenced for life. 

At times, beating helplessly against the bars, I look 
up the material I have gathered for that sombre five- 
act tragedy I long to give to the world. But even if it 
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were placed I suspect Mr. George Robey would be 
engaged to take the leading part ! 


FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK. 
RITA (MRS. DESMOND HUMPHREYS): 


The writer who announced a preference for swimming 
the Channel rather than authorship could have had no 
real genre for her profession. Writing, if it is a real 
gift, and not the mere laboured attempt at ‘ book- 
making,’’ should be an engrossing occupation, a mental 
joy, and a self-sufficient reward for the toil and disap- 
pointment it must in some measure entail. Speaking 
personally, with a record of some sixty books and more 
than one “ best-seller ’’ among them, I can only say 
that I love writing as an art, not an effort. But I have 
always avoided a groove, and my books vary with my 
subjects. It is the author of one style and one subject 
who finds the task laborious and gives vent to dis- 
satisfaction. The secret of literary enjoyment—I do 
not suggest success—is to keep to one’s own ideals. 
to abolish the old-fashioned restrictions of plot, and to 
disregard critics ! 

“ Rita ”’ (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). 


MR. EDGAR JEPSON: 


For my part I would much sooner write the best-selling 
novel ever published than swim the Atlantic, though 
it would be much less trouble to swim the Atlantic 
and I should certainly make much more money by 
doing so. After all, my swimming the Atlantic would 
be of no use to anyone else in the world but myself, and 
of very little use, except from the point of view of clean 
lucre, to me. The labour of writing novels is the 
hardest labour I have come across myself ; and I have 
tried many kinds—digging, cabinet-making, being an 
editor, teaching forms in public schools, a young negro 
the alphabet, and an American English. None was so 
hard as novel-writing. Nevertheless I prefer to write 
novels because I get, when I do get them, the results 
I want. EDGAR JEPSON. 


MISS RUBY M. AYRES: 


If I had the choice of all the callings in the world I 
would still choose the one which I already follow, and 
I have certainly never found writing a labour, unless 
I have had to do it when I am not feeling well. 

RuBy M. Ayres. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT (MRS. HUEFFER): 


I may say I do, cordially, detest the patient labour 
of writing, and still more do I detest the passionate 
labour of composition, but I do not, for that reason, 
wish I had followed any other calling, because I consider 
that all callings, conscientiously undertaken, are equally 
exacting and laborious. I do not allow my mind to 
dwell on the respective advantages of proficiency in 
Channel-swimming or the production of “ best sellers,” 
because I am quite sure I can never do either. I am 
doubtful, though, whether the labour involved in the 
act of swimming is tantamount to the degree of effort 
employed in the production of the latter. That is 
surely a gift of God, or of a benign Providence. The 
“‘ best seller” is born with a gold spoon in his mouth— 
or is it brass? Time and the surplus list at the libraries 


will show. VIOLET Hunt. 


MR. ERNEST 
RAYMOND: 

No, I have never 
had any ambition 
to swim the Chan- 
nel. My ambitions 
have always been, 
andremain literary, 
with the single ex- 
ception, between 
six and ten years 
old, when I had 
some desire to be 
a fireman. But 
really my one ruling though unspoken ambition was 
to write a novel that would be widely read. It 
was an ambition, however, that seemed an impossible 
dream. So when one of my novels did, by great luck, 
achieve something that almost exceeded my dreams, I 
suppose I ought to have been satisfied. Still, I wasn’t. 
Literary ambition grows as it is fed; and I am now 
gripped by a desire for something even more dizzily 
wonderful. I want to write a novel that will satisfy 
Miss Rose Macaulay. 

But I am not sanguine. 


Mr. Ernest Raymond. 


ERNEST RAYMOND. 


MR. DORNFORD YATES: 


I would not exchange my own for any calling I know. 
A novelist is the pale survival of the motley fool ; some 
of his privileges are gone, but he has others which his 
poor prototype never knew. He does not sit at a 
king’s feet ; he must not make personal remarks. But 
he lives his own life, he keeps his own hours and he 
goes as he pleases ; his style is not cramped ; what he 
will say of his fellow men, that within reason he may 
set down. Ten years or so ago my publishers invested 
me in ‘“‘ motley, gave me leave to speak my mind ’’— 
and paid me for so doing. Who would not be a fool ? 
And because I am a fool I have a fool’s ambition. It 
is—to be remembered. 

DORNFORD YATES. 


MR. W. L. GEORGE: 


I should certainly rather swim the Channel than 
write the best selling novel ever published, because 
money past a certain point does not interest me ; but 
I had rather write the best novel ever published than 
swim the Atlantic. In general I do not share the 
regrets of such 
colleagues of mine 
as now bewail the 
fact that they 
are writers instead 
of tinkers, tailors, 
beggar-men_ or 
thieves. (Two of 
these occupations, 
by the way, are 
easily reconciled 
with literature.) I 
think literature is 
by far the most 
interesting and the 
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most emancipating of occupations. It may not be a 
joy in itself, but it is more joyful than most other 


trades. W. L. GEORGE. 
EDGAR WALLACE: 


I am only a tale-teller, and not one of these great 
novelists about whose likes and dislikes, tastes and 
whimsical fancies one reads in the literary columns 
of the popular press, so I am hardly in tune with their 
fine but intense emotions, and cannot speak with any 
authority upon how they feel about novel-writing. 

Any man who would rather swim the Channel than 
write a novel ought to swim the Channel. He would 
probably make a better job of it. Personally I get 
most of my amusement in life out of writing tales. 
If I were a very rich man I would still go on writing ; 
but then [ am in good company. All my characters 
are nice people—even my murderers have a sense of 
humour. 

I think it must be very depressing to spend one’s 
working day in association with introspective people 
who examine their souls and motives every two or 
three pages ; and living close to sadistical majors who 
whip their wives and‘neurotic women who betray their 
husbands. I’m sure Sinclair Lewis likes writing novels, 
and I’m certain that Barrie is only happy when he has 
a pen in his hand. Kipling used to revel in it, and 
Arnold Bennett would sooner write than go fishing. 
Curiously enough all these men were journalists. So 
was Dickens—the everlasting glory of our trade. How 
that man loved writing ! 

I'll make this confession: that, sooner than read 
through the works of some novelists, I would not only 
swim the Channel but perish in Dover Harbour. No 
need for them to tell us that they hate their work. 
The fact is patent in the labour of their lines. However, 
as I say, I don’t know much about novelists. 

I’ve seen pictures in the illustrated papers, showing 
them yachting, and playing golf, and leaning negligently 
against ancient sundials in their old-world gardens, 
and, well muffled and their hats pulled over their eyes, 
leaving the divorce court; but I’ve not seen them 
photographed whilst swimming the Channel. I don’t 
think any have made the attempt. When one does, 
I’m going to hire a boat and a depth charge and wait 
for him in mid-Channel. 


EpGAR WALLACE. 


MISS KATHLYN RHODES: 

I have often wished I were a sports “‘ star ”’ instead of 
a writer. To have played hockey for England would 
have made me a proud woman for life ; and the sight 
of Mademoiselle Lenglen at Wimbledon turns me green 
with envy. I have sometimes regretted, also, that I 
did not make music my primary object instead of 
writing. Just now I am studying that extremely 
difficult instrument, the harp; and the one person in 
the world with whom I would cheerfully change places 
is the well-known harpist who plays in the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. That being impossible, I shall carry 
on with the pen; though, as I have been suffering 
for weeks from a species of writer’s cramp, I am not, 
at the moment, ’particularly in love with a writer’s life ! 


KATHLYN RHODES. 


MR. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE: 

To be frank, I must confess that my own calling is the 
one I would take up whole-heartedly if I had to make 
the choice afresh. It is an exacting one ; but the joy of 
creation is with one all the time. To find one’s characters 
taking true shape and substance, till they lead instead 
of following one ; to be astonished all afresh by some 
purple patch that comes from the nowhere and spreads 
itself across the written page, is an adventure that 
never stales. There are, too, the friendly messages 
that come in answer to one’s work, and with them the 
same sense of unstaled adventure. Truly the novelist 
should die young, at whatever age the summons comes. 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


MISS PEGGY WEBLING: 

I agree that the work of a novelist is very exacting, 
and on occasion full of disappointment. It is to me, 
at the same time, a calling of delightful and ever- 
widening interest. I always had an ambition to follow 
it. If I could live any part of my life over again, I 
would choose the hours I have spent in writing. 


PEGGY WEBLING. 
MISS I. A. R. WYLIE: 

I confess that I have small sympathy with my com- 
plaining brothers and sisters of the pen. Indeed, to 
be quite candid, I suspect their sincerity. It is very 
human to pretend that one’s particular job is the worst 
in the world, and authors (who suffer a good deal from 
friends and relatives who seem to think they shake 
their stories out of their sleeves), are particularly prone 
to this form of self-sympathy. Also, of course, most 
humans are “ bone-lazy,’’ as the Americans say, and 
consequently any creative work, however inferior, is 
something of an agony. It’s an agony to me. But, 
on the other hand, what glory to have done a real hard 
day’s work! how delicious one’s pleasure-going after- 
wards ! with what a smug and peaceful conscience one 
goes to bed! It is all more than worth while. 

And then I am slightly amused at the authors who 
wished they had “ followed ”’ a less exacting calling. 
As though they could have helped themselves or been 
happy under any other conditions ! 

Personally I thank whatever powers there be that my 
little talent has been given me. I realise that my 
particular profession is the most unexacting in the 
world. It requires no expensive and weary training ; 
it can be followed’ anywhere. I can travel to the ends 
of the earth and still “carry on’’! In order to succeed 
there is no need to wire-pull or kow-tow to anyone. 
The author is freer infinitely than either the artist or 
the musician—than indeed any worker that I can think 
of. Most important of all, perhaps, for most of us is 
the fact that a mediocre talent can find a place for 
itself. If I—and I might add unkindly—the majority 
of our grumblers were translated into musicians or 
artists we should be grumbling with good cause—in a 
garret. 

My only grief is that dearly as I love my profession, 
I have not been able to offer it anything that was 
lastingly worth while or that came within sight of my 
own standards. 

But whilst one lives one can hope, and meantime I 
reckon myself most fortunate. IDA A. R. WyLre. 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE. 


LOOKING OVER AMERICAN LITERATURE OF LAST 
H. 


By G. 


A the survey, one is convinced, with no 
unsureness, that last year was vigorous in every 
aspect. More books were published, more sold, a great 
many new _ book- 
shops were opened, 
and there was an 
obvious, definite, 
encouraging in- 
terest in books far 
and wide. That 
was good enough 
in itself ; but what 
was even more 
encouraging Was 
the fulfilment 
of the promise 
of the past few 
years: the rapid, 
undeniable ad- 
vance towards the high places of the world’s literature. 
I doubt there was a finer year, in this respect, 
than 1923. This rich development has been coming 
for the last twenty years. It has convincingly 
gathered laurels during the last few. The present 
notable position of American literature is not a fateful 
happening in some unwitting cycle of events. It is 
because of its profound and definite evolution during 
the last decade, that one may not pass by its portents 
of the future without serious consideration and deep 
expectancy. This notable position of the restless genius 
of America, which must and will seek its opportunity for 
expression, is making itself felt here in England. And 
we are the better for it. Intellectual exchange is as 
important—perhaps more so—as the exchange of com- 
modities. Economics of the mind may easily be more 
far-reaching than economics of the pocket. 

In an interview in New York, Miss Rebecca West 
said: ‘‘ America is making a very fine and individual 
contribution to literature to-day. It seems to me 
that you are going through a period to-day similar 
to our Elizabethan time.’”’ And when you ponder, for 
one moment, and realise that there are over a hundred 
million people in America, and that this already great 
literary position has been achieved at so early a time 
in the life of the American nation, one thrills a little 
at the possibilities of the next fifty years. There is 
the joy of youth to-day in the United States of America 
with all that carries with it. There is the verve which 
healthy young manhood rightly proclaims its own, and 
at which old fogies, in the narrowing view, sometimes 
look askance. This were a pity; for the wiseacres 
would be so much the wiser, if they would catch a drop 
of this blood of burning youth for their own mental 
delectation. When spring passes, and summer comes 
along ; when the richening fall covers the earth with 
its charming tints, as only an American fall can, then 
she will give us a literature of which the world of 
intellect will be proud, and of which we, as the parent 
from which it sprang, shall be deeply proud, 
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GRUBB. 


With such a plethora of good things, it is im- 
possible more than to pick at them. To deal with the 
more notable publications of 1923, in any complete 
detail, is beside the mark. I am bound to miss some, 
and inadequately write of others. There were a great 
number of important books ; there were an even greater 
number of books, the standard of which was high. 
In looking over the literature of the world, in the 
future, an examination of America’s will be a serious 
task. In making my selection of the more noteworthy 
1923 books—and it was an exacting selection—I covered 
many sheets of paper. I cannot hope to mention more 
than a small percentage of them. 

Poetry for instance. Robert Frost published a 
new volume, “‘ New Hampshire,” besides a collection 
of ‘‘ Selected Poems.”’ Frost is a great poet, and one 
anticipates many things from him in the years to 
come. He writes very slowly, and ‘‘ New Hampshire ”’ 
was the first volume for several years. Vachell Lindsay, 
too, made up a volume of his published work. He also 
gave us ‘“‘ Going to the Sun.”” That really very funny 
poet, Burgess Johnson, put together a volume of friendly, 
humorous verses, entitled “ As I Was Saying.” Louis 
Untermayer, a writer whose judgment is always reliable, 
edited two valuable collections: ‘‘ American Poetry 
since 1900” and “ This Singing World.” The latter 
volume is a collection of the best and most popular 
poems of the last twenty-five years. Carl Sandburg 
gave us another “ Rootabaga’”’ book. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay issued ‘‘ The Harp Weaver, and Other Poems.” 
There was a collected edition of three volumes of Sarah 
Teasdale’s work, while Willa Silbur Cather was repre- 
sented by poetry and prose: “ April Twilights and 
Other Verses ’’—very charming—and a perfect novel 
(Rebecca West described it as “‘a masterpiece ’’), .““ A 
Lost Lady.” 

Looking over the novel list, I am left a little breath- 
less. The length of the list is great; the merit con- 
vincing. I have already mentioned Miss Cather’s “ A 
Lost Lady,” a most distinctive work. Miss Cather 
recently had her portrait done in Paris by Bakst, 
whose remarkable paintings are having quite a vogue. 
There was, on the same line of value, Mrs. Wharton's 
“A Son at the Front ’’ and Wallace Irwin’s “ Lew Tyler’s 
Wives.’’ I doubt the writing of the history of present- 
day literature in the English language without particular 
mention of these three remarkable novels. Professor 
William Lyon Phelps—a sound critic—spoke of “A 
Son at the Front ”’ as possessing extraordinary power 
and beauty, while Mr. John Farrer, who has, by the 
way, brought the American BooKMAN to a standard of 
excellence which no American literary organ has ever 
before achieved, wrote of it, “as realistic a picture as 
any ... a great piece of interpreting reporting. . . 
her superb technique.” And Son at the Front” 
was a war novel! Which proves that anything great 
may live. Wallace Irwin has written many good books, 
and within a few days of the publication of “ Lew 
Tyler’s Wives” it leapt into fame. It is a magnificent 
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achievement, and while it has an American setting, 
its human nature, its emotion, its fine narrative power, 
are virtues so resplendent in this story, as to give it 
an appeal which no intelligence may resist. The 
reviews were unanimous in their praise of this romance 
of New York and San Francisco, and Charles G. Norris 
said: “He may write a better book, he will never 
write a truer one.” Mr. Norris is the author of “‘ Salt,” 
and he gave us a splendid new story last year entitled 
“ Bread.”’ Salt,’’ and two others called Brass” and 
“Bread,” make three fine books. But I must press on. 
James Branch Cabell was represented with ‘‘ The High 
Place’ and a revised edition of “‘ The Eagle’s Shadow.” 
His “‘ Jurgen ” must have sold thirty to forty thousand 
copies by this. Naturally there was a Hergesheimer 
volume—‘ The Presbyterian Child,” and Sherwood 
Anderson published two volumes, ‘‘ Many Marriages ”’— 
was it not this over which there was some pother here 
the other day ?—and a collection of short stories, to 
which he gave the title of “‘ Horses and Men.”’ Another 
distinctive novel was ‘“ Black Oxen,” by Gertrude 
Atherton. Mrs. Atherton does not belong to the 
newest school of American novelists, but it is grati- 
fying to the student of American literature that as 
each new book comes from her pen, he realises 
that Mrs. Atherton is a novelist whose intellectuality 
shows no sign of waning; in fact, as in “ Black 
Oxen,’’ it is self-evident that the author’s prowess is 
maturing in a manner which leaves the critic at once 
respectful and admiring. Floyd Dell, of ‘“‘ Moon Calf” 
fame, came out with ‘“ Janet March,’’ and Theodore 
Dreiser had the good fortune to see many editions of 
“The Genius” on the market; Alice Brown had 
“Ellen Prior”; Eugene O’Neill a volume containing 
two stories, ‘‘ The Fountain” and “ Welded“; John 
Russell “In Dark Places’’—his big success started 
here with ‘‘ Where the Pavement Ends ’’—and there 
were novels by Waldo Frank, Ben Hecht (‘‘ The Floren- 
tine Dagger,’’ described by someone as “a fantastic 
horror written in ten hours’’); Irving Bacheller and 
Robert Nathan. ‘“‘ The Hawk Eye” by Herbert Quick, 
one American critic said, was “‘ as good as ‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,’ which was praise indeed, while the creator 
of the delightful “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ’’—Booth Tar- 
kington—was_ represented by “The Fascinating 
Stranger and Other Stories.” Mr. Tarkington, who 
has been visiting England, is probably the greatest 
short story writer of America. His new novel, to 
be published this spring, is to be called ‘‘ The Mid- 
lander.” 


Those three writers, Heywood Broun, Don Marquis 
and Christopher Morley—whose popularity belongs 
North, South, East and West—all had books out on 
the market last year. Mr. Broun followed up his 
exquisite first novel, “‘ The Boy Grew Older,” with a 
clever and human story, “ The Sun Field,” and Don 
Marquis gave us two books : ‘‘ The Cruise of the Casper ” 
and “Noah an’ Jonah an’ Cap’n John Smith.’ As 
to Christopher Morley, that literary peregrinator of 
exquisite form and phrase, was very busy. With Don 
Marquis he wrote “ Pandora Lifts the Lid.’”’ Then he 
published Parson’s Pleasure,’ a serious little book 
called ‘‘ Inward Ho! ”’ also ‘‘ The Power of Sympathy,” 
and a new edition of his delightful ““ Haunted Bookshop,” 
which was issued here a year or so back, by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall. This was a goodly crew. And Caro- 
lyn Wells was also a busy person. Here is her list, 
and a lengthy one it is, too: “‘ More Lives than One,” 
‘An Outline of Humour,” ‘“‘ Wheels Within Wheels,” 
“The Affair at Flower Acres,” and “ Feathers Left 
Around.” In spite of such an output, Miss Wells never 
fails to entertain. 

And what of the regular, popular best sellers whose 
sales run into hundreds of thousands? They were all 
active. Gene Stratton Porter (‘The White Flag ”’ 
first impression was 200,000), Peter B. Kyne, James 
Oliver Curwood, Temple Bailey, Edison Marshall, R. W. 
Chambers, Harold Bell Wright, Rex Beach, Zona Gale, 
Edgar Guest, Edgar Rice Burroughs—all had novels 
published: all had great popular successes. Many 
came to England, where their good fortune was repeated. 

I have no room left in which to deal with general 
books. It had been my intention to consider these— 
and also the work of the critics-—as amply as possible, 
but the many important volumes of fiction have absorbed 
the space allowed me. It would be bad judgment to 
single out one or two works from the many which are 
entitled to a place in any well proportioned survey 
of American literature in 1923. In looking over my 
notes, I find I had set down for such examination no less 
than forty-two works which may honestly be regarded 
as important and noteworthy. But I refrain. Perhaps, 
in some later article, the Editor may permit me to 
glance at these works, many of which, in passing, 
have been published in England, either in editions 
imported, or in reprinted form. As in fiction, these 
general works are of a high order, and represent 
an intellectual force which is the distinctive note of 
the modern American literary renaissance. There I 
leave it, for the present. 


SEVENTY YEARS AN AUTHOR: SABINE BARING-GOULD. 


By WALTER JERROLD. 


N January 28th the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, 
squire and rector of Lew-Trenchard in the 
county of Devonshire, will complete his ninetieth year, 
and the occasion will assuredly call forth the congratu- 
lations of all true bookmen, whether they are such as 
producers or readers. It is especially a moving occasion 
to those of us to whom ever since we attained the status 
of independent readerhood the name of Baring-Gould 
has been familiar as that of a man distinguished in 
many literary fields, 


Paragraphists in our daily press delight in “ writing 
up”? men and women who have attained to a con- 
siderable age, and in doing so like especially to lay 
stress upon the habits of the veteran in connection 
with the use of tobacco and alcohol—aknowing that a 
certain proportion of their readers will find smug self- 
satisfaction in the statement, whatever it may be. 
I have not troubled to inquire as to whether Mr. Baring- 
Gould is pro- or anti- in the matter of alcohol or pipe ; 
it is not with the nonagenarian as such that I am 
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concerned, it is with the versatile author who during three 
score years and ten has produced a succession of books 
of the most varied character : theology and hymnology, 
travel and topography, archeology, myths and folk- 
lore, fiction, biography and (latest and by no means 
least) autobiography. And withal he has carried on 
the active life of a country clergyman for sixty years. 
The specialist is nowadays so regarded that the man of 
versatility has come to be looked upon with a slightly 
ridiculous air of condescension—the Admirable Crichton 
as a kind of phenomenal jack-of-all-trades. 

Thanks to the variety of 
his interests, the alertness 
of his mind and amazing 
energy, Mr. Baring-Gould 
during his long life as a man 
of letters has blazed the 
way in various directions 
for later literary workers ; 
in this connection mention 
may be made of his “ Book 
of Were-Wolves,” “ Curious 
Myths of the Middle 
Ages”’ and various works 
concerned with the by-ways 
of topography. It may be 
conceded that in some of 
these pioneer works the 
writer may be said, in the 
familiar phrase, to have 
fallen between two stools, in 
that he may be thought to 
have been overlavish with 
reference to authorities for 
those who look for “‘ popular ” 
reading, and adopted too 
familiar a method of presen- 
tation for those who think 
that authority itself should 
always beclothed in formality. 

In this brief appreciation I would however limit 
myself rather to those aspects of the distinguished 
author’s work which not only make the strongest 
personal appeal, but which may also be regarded as 
forming his most markedly individual achievement in 
letters. Firstly, then to mention his novels—and both 
qualitatively and quantitatively they should perhaps 
be accorded that position. Here the author has achieved 
such notable work as gives him rank as one of the 
representative novelists who, during the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century, rendered their times in terms 
of fiction. It was in 1880—after writing various works 
in one or other of the classes already indicated- -that 
_Mr. Baring-Gould published, anonymously, his first 
novel, and with it won such immediate recognition that 
for a number of years ‘‘ By the Author of ‘ Mehalah’ ” 
was of itself sufficing recommendation of successive 
“three deckers.”’ 

““Mehalah : a Story of the Salt Marshes ’”’ is typical 
of a number of the novelist’s stories, presenting as it 
does striking studies of abnormal characters set at war 
with somewhat singular circumstance ; a grim tragic 
romance of strong opposing wills governed by over- 
mastering passion. The author during the years of 
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his occupancy of the Essex living of Mersea had so 
absorbed the spirit of his surroundings that the story 
may be looked upon as something of a triumph of 
what may be termed geographical fiction. In later 
stories—notably those that immediately followed, ‘‘ John 
Herring” and ‘“ Red Spider ’’—Mr. Baring-Gould ap- 
plied the same method to that West Country to which 
he belonged by family, by birth and by upbringing ; 
here again he presented romance pervaded by the 
spirit of the country of which he wrote—and this more 
especially in ‘‘ Red Spider,’’ the most successful of the 
three stories which placed 
their author in a sure position 
among the novelists of the 
eighties. In ‘‘ John Herring,” 
though that story is essen- 
tially melodramatic, we have 
pictures vividly presented 
of life in the West Country 
in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. It was 
objected by an early critic 
of the novelist’s work that 
it was almost wholly re- 
moved from the realm 
of the imagination— 
the implication being 
that it was realism, though 
in these days that term 
is generally applied to 
work which especially 
emphasises the unlovely 
aspects of life—on their 
realistic rendering of rural life 
and character it was said that 
the value and the chance 
of the endurance of these 
stories might be thought to 
rest. Such judgment calls 
for a certain degree of 
qualifying. There is about the novels—and more 
particularly about the three mentioned, something of 
the quality which, demonstrated in poetry, caused 
Byron to sum up George Crabbe as “ Nature’s sternest 
painter yet the best.” Though a grim imagination 
went to the fashioning of Elijah Rebow, the pitiable and 
unpitying controlling character in the tragic life of 
Mehalah, it is something akin to the imagination which 
fashioned some of the unrelieved examples of Elizabethan 
tragedy. 

It is when presenting the country folks in their 
circumscribed conditions that the author is most 
successful, and in his rendering of unlettered rustic 
England, as in “ Red Spider,’’ he takes high rank. 
That story, too, has the merit—as, it may be believed, 
the average reader still regards it—of a happy ending. 
Some may think that that particular story is almost 
overloaded with the local colour of idiomatic expression 
and legendary allusion ; yet surely such lore was never 
more ingeniously and as it were inevitably woven into 
the very texture of the story as in this in which Mr. 
Baring-Gould first essayed the happy ending. Writing 
contemporaneously with Mr. Thomas Hardy—though 
making his start as novelist later than the younger 
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author--Mr. Baring-Gould invites comparison at least 
in these earlier novels with the creator of literary 
Wessex ; where the one is feeling underlying tragedy, 
the other is observing as it were superficial drama. 
Though an early critic has been cited as finding Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s novels wanting in imagination, one of 
those surely best fitted to decide has found the very 
reverse. Writing over thirty years ago Sir James M. 
Barrie—supreme master in our time of the quaintly 
fanciful and powerfully imaginative—said: “Of our 
eight or ten novelists of merit, few have greater ability 
than Mr. Baring-Gould. His characters are bold and 
forcible figures, his wit is as ready as his figures of 
speech are apt. He has a powerful imagination, and 
is quaintly fanciful. When he describes a storm one 
can see his trees breaking in the gale. So enormous and 
accurate is his general information that there is no 
trade or profession with which he does not seem to be 
familiar. So far as scientific knowledge is concerned, 
he is obviously better equipped than any contemporary 
writer of fiction. Yet one rises from his books with 
a feeling of repulsion, or at least with the glad convic- 
tion that his ignoble views of life are as untrue as the 
characters who illustrate them. Here is a melancholy 
case of a novelist, not only clever but sincere, undone by 
want of sympathy.” The writer probably had especially 
in mind some of the characters in “ John Herring ”’— 
characters unrelievedly unpleasant. The passage is 
quoted in full though Barrie does somewhat heavily 
emphasise the view that the novelist is one who de- 
lineates rather than one who reveals. The delineation 
is however so skilful and the story is generally so ably 
devised and so interestingly developed that it may be 
believed that the best of Mr. Baring-Gould’s novels 


will continue to be read for the fidelity with which they 
present passed or passing aspects of rural England. 

The other branch of Mr. Baring-Gould’s literary 
activity which calls for special appreciation here is 
that represented by many gossiping volumes—to borrow 
the phrase which he himself employs of ‘‘ A Book of 
Dartmoor.” He removed topography alike from the 
desiccated detail of the guide-book and the laborious 
documentation of the county history, and made of it 
an engaging miscellany of a new kind. Wide range of 
knowledge was employed with the ease of the story 
teller when Mr. Baring-Gould took to writing his books 
about the districts with which he had a life-long intimacy 
—such as Devon or Cornwall, or others in which he 
had sojourned for longer or shorter periods. In these 
works with the easy manner of a well-informed friend, 
he imparts to his readers something of his own enthu- 
siasm and gives a wealth of information in most attrac- 
tive fashion. He may be regarded, I think, as a pioneer 
in this kind of work—a pioneer who has had many to 
follow him. 

In noting more especially Mr. Baring-Gould’s work 
as novelist and gossiping topographer, I have maybe 
more particularly indicated personal predilections. His 
works on folk-lore and myths, his “ Lives of the Saints ”’ 
(seventeen volumes), and other biographical and theo- 
logical works generally, remain, and call for more 
notice than can be given in so brief a summary—while 
he has won a popularity as wide as that of any other 
hymn-writer with his “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” In 
congratulating a writer distinguished in so many fields 
on completing his ninth decade, we may also congratu- 
late ourselves on the possession of much that he has 
given us during a long life of unceasing activity. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In addition to those in our usual monthly Competi- 
tions, we have from time to time offered extra Prizes, 
and now have pleasure in making the following 
announcements : 


I 


A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second of Two 
Guineas are offered for the best and second best original 
Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


Replies, addressed to “The Editor’’ (and marked 
“ Spectal Competition No. 1’’) must reach THE BOOKMAN 
Offices, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 
not later than by the first post on January toth. 


The name and address of the Competitor must be 
written on each MS. Any Competitor who wishes to 
do so may add a pseudonym to be published instead of 
his or her own name in the event of his or her poem 
being printed but not obtaining a prize. 


The Editor’s decision must be final, and Competitors 


should keep copies of their MSS., as these cannot be 
returned. 


The awards will be announced in THE Bookman for 
February next, and in addition to the winning poems a 


selection of the best of the others received will be 
published in a special supplement to that Number. 


II 


As the sending-in date makes it impossible for Colonial 
and Indian and other distant readers to participate in 
the above Competition, we offer, in order that they also 
may compete : 


1. A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second of 
Two Guineas for the best and second best original 
Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


2. A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second of Two 
Guineas for the best and second best Short Story 
(serious or humorous) in not more than six hundred 
words. 


The same rules will apply to this Competition, which 
is oper to all our readers everywhere, but replies, 
addressed to “‘ The Editor’? (and marked “ Special 
Competition No. 2’’) must reach THE BooKMAN Offices 
not later than April 5th. Awards will be announced 
in THE BooOKMAN for May next, and a selection of the 
best ballads and stories will be printed in a special 
supplement to that Number. 


——— 
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Answers to these Competitions (zach on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’”’ THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SpEcIAL NoticeE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrizE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


Il.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best reply, in not more than two hundred words, 
to the inquiry: If you were going on a 
journey which character in fiction would you 
choose as a companion, and why ? 


1V.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent fost free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. 


I.—THE PRrizE oF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to D. Violet Dimsdale, of 
30, Church Lane, Crossgates, Leeds, for the 
following : 


SONG MAGIC, 

Would that I a song could make ! 

I would weave it, for your sake, 

Out of violets, fairy-kiss’d, 

Rainbow gems and pearly mist 

Of sea foam and river spray, 

And little wild white clouds at play. 

I would gather from the Dawn 

Dew-crystal : roses newly-born 

Should pour into my loving-cup 

Their sweetness ere the bees were up. 

I'd beg a blackbird’s unsung note- 

The rapture from its 
tiny throat, 

And pilfer gold dust 
from the store 

Where buttercupsare 
heaping more. 

I'd rob that wealthy 
lord, the Day, 

Of his bright hoard, 
nor there would 
stay, 

But search the 
jewelled path of 
Night 

lor stars and dreams 
and moon-delight. 

Then, could I weave 
it, for your sake 

Out of all these a 
song I’d make. 
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Heyer, 


whose new novel, “ Instead of the Thorn,” 
is published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


We also select for printing : 
WORDS OF EARTH. 


Fair are the words of earth that she speaks 
With the voice of spring, 
When the cherry’s white laughter breaks 
And thrushes sing ; 
When nests are built in the hawthorn hedge 
And grass grows green at the worn path’s edge, 
When the willow-catkins shower their gold 
Dust on the stream 
That runs clear and cold; 
When the far-off skies are a lovely dream 
Of white and blue: 
And life is fair as dreaming, too, 
When the earth speaks in the spring. 


The voice of earth is tranquil and full 
At the fall of the year, 
When the leaf hangs red by the silent pool, 
And the grass is sere ; 
Then her words are writ in the yellow corn 
And the bird that sings on the berried thorn, 
In the flame of the trees that burn so still 
In the distant wood, 
On the purpled hill. 
O, the words of the earth are deep and good 
When the harvest moon 
Climbs the sky in her golden shoon 
At dusk, in the fall of the year. 


(C. Ethel Evans, 38, Morningside Park, Edinburgh.) 
THE GIPSY LIFE. 


Oh, I'm sick of streets and walls and towns 
And the grime of city smoke, 

And I'm off and away to the open downs 
And the haunts of woodland folk, 

And I'll cry the wind to cover me, 
And the sunshine for a cloak. 


For the gipsy blood is in my veins, 
And I feel it running red, 

And the laughing voice of Summer rains 
Is ringing in my head. 

I’m done with dust and city slums, 
For I’m off on the road instead ! 


Oh, I long to tramp 

the long highway 
To the song of 
calling rills ; 

And to light my fire 
atthe close ofday 

In the bosom of 
the hills ; 

And I'll watch the 
quiet stars wheel 
and turn, 

And hear a night 
lark’s trills. 


The rain may come 
and the sun may 


Mr. W. Kean 
Seymour, 
whose book of Paw “ A Jackdaw in 


go, 
But I'll find a 


clinging nest, Georgia,” Mr. J. G. Wilson is publishing 
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And see the clouds run to and fro, 
And the rainbow lift his crest 

Oh, my heart is out on the crashing wind 
For a gipsy’s life is best ! 


The moon above and the sea below 
Shall sing me lullabies 

When the ashes of the sunset glow 
Blow warm in sleepy eyes, 

And the evening star and dew-wet dusk 
Come dropping down the skies. 


But it’s towns and streets and walls for me, 
And the greedy lust for gold, 

Though my heart is sick for the mist-grey sea, 
And my soul for the storm-swept wold. 

Aye, a gipsy’s life is the very best, 
Which I’ve been a fool—and sold. 

(Peggie Ferguson, Flat C, Durley Court, The Avenue, 
Eastbourne.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Molly Fogerty (Pretoria), May Rowland (Eastbourne), 
H. M. F. Campbell (Clevedon), Alice E. Gillington 
(Parkstone), Lucy Malleson (Sinclair Road, W.), Dorothy 
Hope (Southwold), Mary E. Steel (Darlington), Eileen 
Carfrae (Brixton), T. S. Ewing (Glasgow), Phyllis E. 
Noble (Forest Rise), E. M. Salmon (Croydon), Michael 
Ferge (Moscow), Archie L. Pierce (Sydenham), P. H. Hall 
(Sheffield), T. B. MacAdam Sherwen (Euston), Kathleen 
Balfe (London), Freda Isobel Noble (Forest Rise), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), A. R. Brown 
(Birkenhead), Audrey Westlake (North Stoke), C. Button 
(Upper Norwood), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), M. R. 
Musgrave (Stoke Newington), E. Holmes (Hayles End), 
A. A. Biss (Kensington), Winifred M. Ward (London), 
Eleanor Hebblethwaite (Wimbledon), B. Hillyard (St. 
Leonards), Joan Vale (Australia), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), Muriel Needham (Worthing), G. M. Tuckett 
(South Wales), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), K. Phillips 
(London), B. H. A. Jones (Margate). 


Il.—Tue PrizE or HALF A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to C. S. B. Swinley, 
Lieutenant, R.N., Glenavon, Newbury, for the 
following : 


THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY. By C. E. M. Martin. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


. . - In your shirt and your socks 
(The black silk with gold clocks), 
Crossing Salisbury Plain on a bicycle.” 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN, The Nightmare (Lolanthe). 
We also select for printing : 
OLD MAN’S BEARD. By J. B. Morton. 
(Philip Allan.) 

““ He was changed into a beaver.” 
LONGFELLOW’s Hiawatha—The Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
(Winifred Simmons, 16, Mortlake Road, Kew, 
Surrey.) 

MOCKERY. By Guy RAwLence. (Duckworth.) 


“* The Sacristan, he says no word that indicates a doubt, 
But he puts his thumb unto his nose, and spreads his fingers 
out !”’ 


NELL Cook, Ingoldsby Legends. 


(Colonel G. R. Townshend, New Club, Bexhill-on-Sea.) 


APPLES OF GOLD. By Warwick DEEPING. 
““ Men sell not such in any town.” 
CHRISTINA Rossetti, Goblin Market. 
(M. I. Aubrey, Westover House, Bitton, Bristol.) 
ECONOMICS OF THE HOUR. By Joun Sr. Lok Srracuey. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“ An’ losses on the roundabouts mean profits on the swings.” 
PaTRICK R. CHALMERS, Roundabouts and Swings. 


(K. E. Hinton, 174, Victoria Road, Charlton, S.E.7.) 


(Cassells.) 


III.—TuHE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
motto (original or selected) for the British 
Empire Exhibition is awarded to E. Sweatman, 
of 34, Blenheim Road, Caversham, Reading, 
for the following : : 


The Service of Humanity is the Strength of the Empire. 


We select for special commendation the replies by 
J. N. Banister (Leyland), A. F. Watson (South Hackney), 
H. M. Riley (Leicester), Honoria Blyth (Highgate), 
Constance Rennie (Forest Hill), F. Hynes (Plymouth), 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Florence Parsons 
(Altrincham), G. H. Cocks (Newport), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley). 


IV.—THE Prize or HALF A GuINn_EA for the best review 
is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, of 43, Claude 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, for 
the following : 


A BEACHCOMBER IN THE ORIENT. 
By Harry L. Foster. (John Lane.) 

This is no conventional travel book. It is a graphic 
account of how the author, almost empty of pocket but 
full of resource and determination, chased his irresponsible 
friend, the ‘‘ poet ’’ (who had temporarily absconded with 
his funds), through Indo-China, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Japan, and down the China coast: and not only caught 
him at last but managed to gather on his way a bookful of 
impressions and experiences quite outside the range of the 
ordinary traveller. The author, an American, possesses 
a vivid style, reminiscent of Kipling’s ‘‘ Letters of Travel,”’ 
and his book is highly readable. 


We also select for printing : 


TOLD BY AN IDIOT. By Rose Macautay. (Collins.) 

This is a novel of English family life, and not only is it 
an exceedingly brilliant study of various aspects of the 
English temperament ; it is, also, a valuable commentary 
upon our history from the reign of Queen Victoria to the 
current year. In these pages the authoress reveals a mind 
of unusual reflective power, and considerable facility in the 
drawing of character; the portrait of the Rev. Aubrey 
Garden is superb. Sad, sombre, disillusioning as the story 
is, one is grateful to Miss Macaulay for wielding her pen so 
ably in the cause of intellectual honesty. 

(P. H. Hall, 94, Sandford Grove Road, Nether Edge, 
Sheffield.) 
ONE OF THE GUILTY. By W. L. GEorceE. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. George is a realist. Here he lifts the veil of idealism 
behind which the wemen of fiction have so often sheltered, 
and in searching the depths of men’s natures is not afraid 
to find some of the least admirable impulses and despairs. 
These men and women have, furthermore, no novelist’s 
passport to the desert. Like ourselves, they are inextric- 
ably involved in the workings of the vast social machine 
that our civilisation has created. In this brilliant and 
absorbing story he relates a desperate revolt of youth 


and love against the rigour of circumstance and the 
tyranny of modern life. 


(Margaret Cohen, Box 381, Johannesburg, South Africa.) 


We specially commend the reviews by Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), Marion Peacock (Horsham), F. M. Norris 
(Peckham), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Frederick 
Wilmer (Birkdale), Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher), 
Winifred M. Davies (Derby), G. Ralton Barnard (York), 
G. Bouverie Alleyne (Canterbury), J. E. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), A. Boyden (St. Albans), Mabel Etchells (Wallasey), 
Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), Anita Robinson (Shipley), 
W. L. Dudley (Scotland), E. C. Latimer (Wigan). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE Bookman for the best suggestion is 
awarded to G. Ralton Barnard, of 6, The 
Crescent, York. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


If you were to ask four men to write down their 
impressions of a fifth, 


articles and books that are nowadays being written 
about him, and we are coming to see him as no 
paragon, no plaster saint, ‘too good for human 
nature’s daily food,” but as a wholly mortal creature, 
whose faults were as natural as spots on the sun and 
whose nobilities were the finer because he was no 
divinity. 

The prefaces and 


who had been well 
known to you all, you 
would recognise points 
of resemblance in their 
various portraits but 
more differences between 
them than you could 
reconcile with your own 
recollections of the man. 
It is bound to be so; 
we cannot even see our- 
selves as others see us ; 
and never does anyone 
seem exactly the same 
to all his acquaintance. 
They see him irom dif- 
ferent angles ; judge him 
by different standards ; 
misjudge him _ because 
his temperament or 
philosophy of life led 
him to behave at times 
as they would not have 
behaved themselves. It 
seems pos:-ble, in these 
circumstances, that 
most of our great men 
as they are shown to us 
in their biographies are 
very unlike what most 
of our great men really 
were in the flesh. 

For some time after 
the death of Stevenson 
there was a tendency among his admirers to present 
him as a model character whom the most suburban- 
minded person could accept with complete approval ; 
and it was this extravagance, no doubt, that pro- 
voked Henley to an opposite extravagance in that 
fierce diatribe for which he has been justly con- 
demned. He was as wrong in putting too much 
black into his picture as others were in trying to 
paint Stevenson all white. We want the plain 
truth about a man; we want to know the man 
himself, and not merely somebody's nicely or 
nastily fanciful notion of him. Therefore I am glad 
that, at last, the real Stevenson is emerging in the 


just been published by 


in their garden at Knockmoroon, near Great Missenden. 
The Poems of Emily, Charlotte, and Anne Bronté (three volumes), edited 
by Clement Shorter, with ae agg and notes by C. W. Hatfield, have 
essrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


introductions by Mrs. 
R. L. Stevenson and 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne in 
the new Tusitala edition 
of Stevenson (2s. 6d. a 
volume; Heinemann) 
probably give us the 
most intimate revela- 
tion of Stevenson 
we are ever likely 
to get; here and 
in Miss Rosaline 
Masson’s admirable 
“ Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’ (10s. 6d. ; 
Chambers) Stevenson is 
drawn at full length, 
frankly, sympatheti- 
cally, without needless 
exaggerations or sup- 
pressions. I think, 
perhaps, Miss Masson 
over-emphasises Steven- 
son’s struggle through 
poverty and starvation. 
He was never poor in 
the true meaning of the 
word. His father, a 
very wealthy man, 
was always willing 
to help him and did 
help him liberally. 
There was an interval 
when, going against 
the wishes of his family, Stevenson resolved 
to take no assistance from his father, and wil- 
fully endured the privations which resulted from 
that experiment. He was reduced to poverty in 
Paris, because he forgot that he had his father’s 
cheque for {100 in his pocket. As Miss Masson 
writes elsewhere, ‘‘ When he was poor he behaved 
as if he were rich, gave away with both hands, put 
them back into his pockets to find the pockets 
empty, laughed joyously, and wrote to his father.” 
Now that is only playing at poverty. But there 
can be no praise too high for the gay, heroic courage 
with which he faced continual suffering and illness 


Mr. Clement Shorter 
and his wife and daughter 
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Mr. Temple Thurston 
helping to unload the hops for drying on his 
farm at Goddard’s Green, Kent. 


and, even when hovering on the verge of death, 
retained his brave serenity of mind and went on 
with his work. Miss Masson’s is the amplest 
biography of Stevenson that we have, and from 
unpublished letters and the recollections of his friends 
it throws new light on his character and career. 

So far only ten volumes of the “ Tusitala”’ 
Stevenson have been issued. When the edition is 
complete one would like to have all the prefaces 
and introductions made into a book by themselves. 
Their vivid sketches of Stevenson at different 
periods, their authoritative record of facts in 
connection with his works and their detailed 
narrative of his life are an invaluable and deeply 
interesting contribution to our right understanding 
of him. In an introduction to “‘ New Arabian 
Nights,” Mr. Lloyd Osbourne writes every word 
that need ever be written of those early indiscretions 
that were far too darkly hinted at so long as they 
were hidden, and concludes, ‘‘ When this is said 
I seem to come to the end. No human being was 
ever freer from pettiness, meanness, or self-seeking ; 
none ever more high-minded or sincere ; and none 
surely was ever possessed of a greater indulgence 
towards the erring and fallen. In this, indeed, 
one does see a saintly quality. There were no 
irreparable sins to Stevenson; nothing that man 
or woman might do that was not redeemable ; he 
had an immeasurable tolerance, an immeasurable 
tenderness for those who had been cast by the world 
outside the pale.”” What do his faults matter now ? 
Except that one can more easily love this very 
human Stevenson than one could love any vision of 
him immaculate. 


Mrs. Stevenson says rather bitterly in her preface 
to ““ The Dynamiter,” “ It is the irony of fate that 
the man who wrote ‘Old Mortality’ and ‘ The 
Defence of Father Damien ’—in both instances 
because the person misjudged lay ‘in his resting 
grave ’—should have had his own memory attacked, 
not by an enemy, not even by a stranger, but by 
one he had had every reason to believe his loyal 
friend.” Nevertheless, one half forgives Henley for 
that later betrayal of Stevenson, remembering that 
in the first days of their friendship he drew the more 
faithful portrait that is confirmed in these present 
narratives, showing him 


Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, .. . 
A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Anthony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist.”’ 


If he is not credited in that sonnet with the larger, 
more gracious qualities that have endeared Stevenson 
to us, that is because the Stevenson of Samoa 
had wonderfully matured—had shed his youthful 
vanities and posturings, and was no longer the 
merely brilliant, erratic creature of those Edinburgh 
days. 


The Cambridge Press has edded to its “ Pitt 
Press Shakespeare’’ an edition cf ‘‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” edited by Mr. Geo.;2 Sampson. 
Mr. Sampson is one of the soundest and most 
brilliant of Shakespearean scholars, but he has, 
what so many scholars lack, an intense appreciation 
of the fact that Shakespeare wrote for the man in 
the street and not only for the learned. In his long 
and exhaustive introduction, whether he is telling 
the story of the play, how it came into print, its 
possible sources, the contemporary standing of the 
players, or analysing its plot and cha:ccters, or 
the metrical elements of the verse, he is always 
lucid, relevant and interesting. He does not study 
the play as if it were a scientific problem, but simply 
and rightly as if it were the still living creation of a 
man who was greater but not less human in himself 
or his outlook than the rest of us. Mr. Sampson’s 
introduction and his copious notes at the end of the 
volume deal with everything in and concerning the 
play that the reader needs to know. His aim has 
been, he says, ‘to make the appeal as wide as 
possible, and to interest those who read alone as 
well as those who have the advantage of tutors,” 
and he has admirably fulfilled that intention. 
There is an excellent glossary ; and, in an appendix, 
“ Bandello’s Story,’’ on which it seems likely that 
Shakespeare drew for his play, admirably translated 
from the original Italian by Mrs. Sampson. 


His numerous friends have heard with much 
regret that owing to a breakdown in health Mr. 
Arthur Greening has had to resign his position as 
Messrs. Jarrold’s London manager. His doctor 
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having ordered him a long sea voyage, he has 
resolved to go to Australia, get away from the rush 
and worry of cities, and settle down to a quieter life 
of farming, far from the madding crowd. Wherever 
he goes and whatever he does (and that after alkhis 
years of publishing he can give it up permanently 
for the tamer joy of farming is hard to believe) we 
join our hopes to those of his countless well-wishers 
that all success and a renewal of health may wait 
upon him. 


A new novel by Mr. W. B. Maxwell, “‘ Elaine at 
the Gates,” is to be published by Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth in the latter part of next spring. 


“Madame Lucifer,” an historical romance by 
Mary Openshaw, will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Robert Holden & Co., who have also in the 
press ‘‘ On the Verandah,” a new novel by Holloway 
Horn. 


“Some Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley,’ which 
we reviewed last month, is not published by Messrs. 
Dent, as we stated in error, but by the collector and 
editor himself—Mr. H. A. Walker, of 16, The 
Avenue, Bedford Park, London. The price of the 
book is 25s. 


There is no more literally abstract and_ brief 
chronicle of the time than ‘‘ Who’s Who,” the 1924 
volume of which (42s.; Black) is on my table. 
Here in a stout, compact book that runs to upwards 
of three thousand one hundred pages you have the 
essential facts in the lives of over thirty thousand 
men and women of all varieties of distinction. ‘It 
combines with the humble, necessary usefulness of 
the directory the higher interest and larger useful- 
ness of a contemporary history, supplying, what is 
not common in historical works, not only the 
addresses, but the telephone numbers, recreations 
and names of clubs of the celebrated persons who 
figure within its covers. Professional and business 
men know how invaluable a reference book it is for 
their purposes ; and if every one who has been host, 
hostess, or guest at private or public functions and 
has been saved from disaster by being able to consult 
this oracle before going forth to meet some famous 
personage of whose achievements until then they 
had known too little were to send Messrs. A. & C. 
Black a grateful testimonial there would not be 
space on their walls in Soho Square to exhibit all 
those trophies. Notabilities are born faster than 
they die, but “‘ Who’s Who” keeps pace with them 
and has continued to grow in size and in usefulness 
until, if it had not become as familiar and constant 
in our service as the daylight itself, we should 
recognise it, with the enormous mass and variety 
and correctness of its information, for the annual 
miracle it is. 


At l'Institut Frangais last month, the Femina Vie 
Heureuse and Bookman Prizes Committee met, by 
the kind invitation of Madame Norman Bohn, to 
choose three books, to one of which the French 
Femina Vie Heureuse Committee will award the 
prize. In the absence of the President, Miss 
Clemence Dane, Mme. Norman Bohn took the chair. 
The object of the Committee is to encourage a new 
author, or one whose merit has not yet been widely 
enough recognised, and whose work represents in 
some way British life, character or point of view. 
This year the Committee’s task has been unusually 
pleasant, though unusually difficult, because of the 
great number of excellent books brought before it. 
Out of some twenty books finally decided on for 
consideration, all published between June 3oth, 
1922 and June 29th, 1923, the three books chosen 
were : 

“ Lady into Fox” by David Garnett. 
“Roman Pictures ”’ by Percy Lubbock. 
“The Poor Man ”’ by Stella Benson. 


The members present at the final voting were : 
Mme. Norman Bohn, Vice-President, Miss Ethel 
Colbourne Mayne, Mrs. Violet Hunt Hueffer, Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, Mrs. Robert Lynd, Miss Good- 
man, Mrs. Binstead, Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, 
Mrs. Margaret Woods, Mrs. Williams Ellis, Lady 
Dilke, Mrs. Whale. 


The portrait of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll in our 
last Number was by Mr. E. O. Hoppé. 


Knut Hamsun. 
From “ Knut Hamsun.” By Hanna A. Larsen (Gyldendal). 
Recently reviewed in THE Bookman, 
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A book that has particularly 
interested me is “ Fame’s Twi- 
light,”” by K. N. Colville (Philip 
Allan). Mr. Colville has selected 
nine minor authors ranging from 
Gower and Lyly to Gay and George 
Macdonald, who have no _ place 
in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ”’ 
series, and has written an acutely 
critical, temperately appreciative 
essay about each of them. I share 
his emphatic faith that Cowley 
was a poet, though I confess to 
my shame that when I was reading 
his unfinished epic, ‘‘ Davideis,” I 
fell off half-way through and never went on again. 
In it, says Mr. Colville, ‘‘ there are many bad lines 
and passages, but hardly any flat ones.’”’ I have 
always said that I would give all of the ‘‘ Davideis”’ 
I have read for Cowley’s one lovely, simple line on 
the commonness of sleep : 


Photo by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


““ Her poppy grows among the corn "’— 


but almost Mr. Colville persuades me to recant. 
That is one of his virtues—he is so whole-heartedly 
interested in the authors he has chosen that he fully 
interests his readers in them. 


The Rev. T. H. Darlow, for many years, until his 
recent retirement, literary superintendent of the 
Bible Society, is writing the Life of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, and would be grateful if BooKMAN 
readers who have letters from Sir William would 
very kindly lend them to him for perusal. They 
should be addressed to the Rev. T. H. Darlow, 
Northwood, Middlesex, and will be carefully pre- 
served and returned with as little delay as possible. 


It is over twenty-one years since the death of 
George Douglas Brown, and the handsome memorial 
edition of his only novel, “‘ The House with the 
Green Shutters,” just published by Mr. Andrew 
Melrose (7s. 6d.) is at once a testimony, if any 
were needed, to the vitality of the book and to the 
loyal friendship that always existed 
between the author and his present 
publisher. The novel was written 
as “a counterblast to the kailyard 
novels which were then in the 
height of their amazing popu- 
larity”; it showed the other side 
of the shield ; the darker realistic 
as opposed to the romantic side of 
Scottish life. At first, ‘‘ the novel 
fell into silence, and two months 
after publication there was ‘no 
voice that uttered’ and no sign at 


booksellers or libraries that its 


Mr. James Milne, 


whose new book, “A New Tale of Two 
Cities” (John Lane), is reviewed in this 
Number. 


Miss Mary Pendered, 
whose new book, “A Forgotten Painter,” was 
recently published by Messrs. Hurst & Blacke't. 


advent had made even a ripple 
of interest.” But Andrew Lang 
praised it, “‘ and the interest spread, 
reviews began to appear, sales 
mounted, and in a few weeks 
‘The House with the Green 
Shutters’ was a literary topic of 
importance.” On Mr. Charles 
Whibley’s recommendation it was 
published in America, and soon, 
there and here, it was the book 
of the week, the sensation of 
the year, but was fine a 
book to pass with the sensation. 
Within a year or so of this 
great recognition that had come to him Brown 
died in the arms of the friend who has edited and 
published this edition of his only book. At the end 
of the volume is a biographical sketch of Brown by 
Mr. Melrose, and from the same hand an intimate 
and vividly interesting article on ‘‘ The Man and His 
Book.” This memorial edition is ilustrated with 
portraits and with three drawings by Mr. Scott 
Rankin, of Ochiltree, the village in which Brown 
was born. 


too 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
In one of his ‘‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books 


Stevenson speaks of Pepys as “‘ that unparalleled figure in 
the annals of mankind—unparalleled for three good reasons : 
first, because he was the man known to his contemporaries 
in a halo of almost historical pomp, and to his remote 
descendants with an indecent familiarity, like a tap-room 
comrade; second, because he has outstripped all com- 
petitors in the art or virtue of conscious honesty about 
oneself ; and, third, because, being in many ways a very 
ordinary person, he has yet placed himself before the 
public eye with such fullness and such an intimacy of 
detail as might be envied by a genius like Montaigne. 
Not then for his own sake only, but as a character in a 
unique position, endowed with a unique talent, and shedding 
a unique light upon the lives of the mass of mankind, he is 
surely worthy of prolonged and patient study.’’ For those 
not already acquainted with them, that is the best brief 
account of Pepys and his Diary avail- 
able. 


amusement of its self-revelations, there 


Apart from the interest and 


is no other picture of his own times to 
compare with the Diary in its intimacy 
It is to be 
but in none that is 
than the ‘“ Pepys’ 
Diary ’’ just published by Messrs. Bell 
in three volumes (42s.). 


and _ vividness. had in 
various editions, 
more delectable 
Here you have 
Wheatley’s complete eight volume 
edition, done on Oxford India paper, 
and so compressed into three. Clearly 
and beautifully printed and tastefully 


bound, these handsome handy-size 
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volumes are the ideal Pepys either to keep on your shelves 
or to take with you when you are going from home. 

“What Editors and Publishers Want,’ edited by Mark 
Meredith (3s. 6d. ; Literary Year Book Press) is a separately 
published section of ‘‘ The Literary Year Book’”’ for 1924 
that new and inexperienced authors will find very service- 
able. It furnishes lists of British, Colonial and American 
publishers and publications, with the information outside 
contributors need concerning each periodical, and classified 
lists of the different publishers’ requirements and should 
be useful in guiding authors to send their manuscripts 
to papers and publishers for which and whom they are 
best suited. There are lists also of literary, dramatic, 
kinema, and other agents. 

Mr. Humphrey 


few. Mrs. Boole made a science of it, regarding it as the 
most important thing in life. Certainly this little publica- 
tion will urge many to become more fully versed in the 
writings of the vigorous-minded woman whose personality 
and ideas it briefly describes. 

Miss Annie Haynes does in “‘ The Abbey Court Murder ” 
(7s. 6d.; Bodley Head) what all writers of mystery stories 
aspire to do, and so few carry off successfully. She thor- 
oughly baffles the reader until, in her own good time, she 
reveals the whole truth about the murder of “ Mr. C. 
Warden.”’ Even the sharpest wits will fail to penetrate 
the mass of clues and half-clues and false clues, the decep- 
tions and bewildering complications that surround the 
death of the man in the West End flat. This, although 


Milford has added 
to his admirable 
Miscellany ”’ 
series Thomas Love 
Peacock’s “‘ Night- 
mare Abbey’”’ (3s. 6d.) 
—an exact reprint, 
page for page, of the 
first edition, with 
notes, and a list of 
later variants in the 
text. 

One thing very 
welcome in the poems 
of Mr. Henry Allsopp 
is that he has no 
affectations of 
thought or style— 
he writes with a 
plain simplicity of 
such experiences and 
emotions as are 
common to average 
men and women, 
and the best things in his ‘‘ Plummets ”’ (5s. ; Nisbet) are 
the homeliest—the songs that embody his own beliefs, 
aspirations, everyday sorrows, hopes and joys that may 
have been his own but have also been almost everybody 
else’s. He does not work much with jewelled words and 
magic phrases, but is a thinker with a brave philosophy of 
life, and puts that philosophy into forcible, unaffected 
language which glows into poetry at times by virtue of the 
sincerity and truth of feeling that underlie it. Nature he 
loves, and man and his poetry grows out of his love of 
these and has qualities of feeling and vision that are more 
satisfying than cunning ingenuities of metre and rhyme. 
A book in which many will take pleasure. 

Teacher of Brain Liberation,’ by Florence Daniel 
(6d. net; Daniel), should be read as an introduction to 
the works and character of Mary Everest Boole. Mrs. 
Boole’s dream in life was “ brain-liberation ’’ for the poor 
and oppressed. All her books strive toward this end, but 
they are not all easy reading, as Mrs. Daniel points out. 
It is therefore advisable before approaching a study of the 
Boole Method of Thought to glance through this hand- 
book and understand Mrs. Boole’s conception of the law 
of mental unity as personally explained to the writer. It 
is a subject that arrests the attention and holds the interest ; 
to think freely is a great achievement and one attained by 


The birthplace of George Douglas Brown 
at Ochiltree. 


From ‘The House with the Green Shutters,” by George Douglas Brown (Andrew Melrose). 


the reader is, metaphorically, present in the room when the 
crime is committed, seeing the incident through the eyes of 
Judith Carew, hearing with her the “ soft breathing” of 
the murderer. When you understand that Judith has 
come secretly to the flat in abject terror of what its owner 
may do if she does not come ; has come because years ago 
she went through a form of marriage with the man who 
passes under the name of Warden, and had thought him 
dead ; has come because she loves Lord Carew, her husband, 
and their child, and wants to blot out the hated past— 
then you will guess some of her agony of mind when the 
light goes out and in the darkness her tormenter is shot 
dead. Fearing, with reason, that suspicion may be directed 
against herself, she goes home, hoping to guard her secret. 
Something in her husband’s changed manner starts us 
speculating; but events happen quickly, and we are 
kept in a whirl of doubt and suspense. It is a first-rate 
story of its kind; the characters are much truer to life 
than is the case in many sensational stories, and the plot 
thickens with every page, leading us on to the final climax 
in a state of unfluctuating interest. 


See page 208 for announcement of 
Special Prize Competitions which close 
on January 10th. 
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ew Books. 


THE GREAT CONTINUITY.* 


Mr. John Bailey has named his new volume well. He 
represents the older tradition of criticism that praised 
great things greatly and said that what was plainly little 
should not be called big. His volume is specially welcome, 
therefore, to those who are tired of the scintillating persons 
who become famous by announcing that “‘ Hamlet’”’ is a 
failure and ‘‘ The Tempest’ a dull outburst of cynicism. 
Mr. Bailey knows the proportions of literature. The other 
day I heard someone remark to a young critic who is also 
a poet, “ All the greatest poets were fertile in quantity.” 
‘““T don’t think so,” replied the poet-critic decisively, 
“‘Smart wrote little.’ This amazing statement (which is 
not even true in fact, for Smart was no niggard of his pen), 
seems to me characteristic of an age that has lost the sense 
of magnitude. Mere quantity of course counts for little. 
Cowley wrote much, and is dead ; Collins wrote less, and 
survives. Still, as a general truth, it is undeniable that 
the greatest creative artists have been divinely copious, 
as prodigal as nature itself, that makes things good and 
evil, large and small, indifferently. We need only think of 
Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, Bach, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, Titian, Rembrandt and Turner to recognise, not 
merely the general association of greatness with copious- 
ness, but the particular folly of trying to enthrone poor Kit 
Smart and his like in the realm of their betters. Great art 
has great momentum. A man may write a great poem 
without being a great poet. As Bagehot remarks, a poor 
man may have one bright guinea ; real opulence consists 
in having many. 

Mr. Bailey deals here with great writers and great 
themes. He never condescends to flatter the new and the 
young merely because they are new and young, after the 
fashion of certain elderly musical critics, who vilify Beet- 
hoven to win the approval of aggressive adolescents. 
The book is not entirely good, and unfortunately its least 
good moments come earliest. The first paper, called 
“ Life and Art in English Poetry,’ seems cloudy and 
fatigued. It lacks a definite thesis. The only time my 
fingers reached for a pencil (a good test of interest) was 
when I had to mark the capital sentence, that, though we 
do not usually speak of Miltonians and Keatsians, we 
speak of Wordsworthians almost as we speak of Wesleyans 
or Franciscans. The second paper, called ‘“‘ The Grand 
Style,’’ strikes me as altogether unreal. Somebody (in this 
case Matthew Arnold) chose to say that something con- 
stituted the ‘“‘ Grand Style.’’ Whereupon another some- 
body (Mr. Saintsbury) proceeded to say that something 
else constituted the Grand Style. Now we have still 
another somebody (Mr. Bailey) declaring that something 
still else constitutes the Grand Style. Then what, really, 
is the Grand Style ? The answer is that the Grand Style 
is a literary Mrs. Harris. It is something you invent in 
order to have something to talk about. It is like that 
ever-blessed difference between Classical and Romantic, 
which is always good for the first thousand words of an 
article, while you are making up your mind what you want 
to say. Milton, it appears, is nearly always in the Grand 
Style; Shakespeare, it appears, is nearly always not in 
the Grand Style. So much the worse, then, for the Grand 
Style. Of course Mr. Bailey strikes out some good things 
in his essay and gives some enchanting quotations; but 
we cannot get away from the feeling that what he is discuss- 
ing is not an artistic fact, but a critic’s fancy. 

The third essay, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Histories,’’ makes 
amends for all. It is the best paper in the volume and the 
best thing yet said on its subject, not excepting Pater’s 
essay, ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s English Kings.’’ Here Mr. Bailey 
is dealing with something real, and he is able to show his 


* “The Continuity of Letters.” 
(Oxford Press.) 


By John Bailey. 


12s. 6d. 


power of taking a large view and of presenting it to the 
reader in terms of literature. He seems to me entirely 
right in his main interpretation and in his handling of 
particular instances. Thus he is ready to admit that 
Shakespeare, in exercising his trade of working dramatist, 
was careless and inconsistent in details. So was Cervantes 
—another of the royal line—who kills off Sancho’s donkey 
and then produces him alive again. The laborious efforts 
of serious-minded persons to reconcile all the trifling 
inconsistencies of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ have almost buried under a 
mountain of absurdities a play that is simple enough for a 
schoolboy to understand. 

A richly suggestive essay on the Prometheus legend in 
poetry is followed by an excellent and cheerful discussion 
of “ Don Quixote,’ that lovely and almost divine inven- 
tion, which I shall be bold enough to call the best single 
book ever written. With this a centenary paper on 
Thackeray makes a good pair. Mr. Bailey tempers his 
enthusiasm with criticism, and makes some entirely just 
observations. But I want to take him up on three points. 
Is it fair, in discussing the descent from Thackeray's 
realism to contemporary naturalism, to single out for con- 
tempt such a book as ‘“‘ The Card ”’ ?—an amusing trifle 
that Mr. Bennett might have called, as Mr. Wells called 
“ Bealby,” “a holiday.”” To set up ‘“ The Card”’ all by 
its little self against the entire @uvre of Thackeray is not 
good criticism; moreover the author of “ Clayhanger "’ 
and The Old Wives’ Tale ’’ is too considerable to be 
dismissed with mere contempt. The next point concerns 
a greater than either. By comparison with the style of 
Thackeray, says Mr. Bailey, “‘ how crude is much of 
Dickens!’ Now it is as easy to find crude prose in 
Dickens as to find slovenly prose in Thackeray; but 
“much of Dickens’’ is simply not ‘“ crude,”’ but careful 
and correct. I have no space for instances, so at the 
moment I will be as short with Mr. Bailey as he is with 
Dickens, and tell him that ‘“ crude’’ is a most uncritical 
epithet to apply to the prose of such diverse books as 
“David Copperfield,” ‘“‘ Great Expectations "’ and ‘‘ The 
Uncommercial Traveller.’’ The third point concerns Jane 
Austen. Says Mr. Bailey, ‘‘‘ Pride and Prejudice’ and 
‘ Persuasion ’ may or may not be great novels, but perfect 
novels they unquestionably are.’’ This ‘“‘may or may 
not’ be true, but what, precisely, has it decided ? ‘“‘ All 
that happens and all that is said belongs strictly to the 
persons who are the actors in the story.’’ ‘‘ Here then, 
on a small scale, was the goal attained, plot and character 
interacting in unity.’”’ And so on. But isn’t every word 
of this true of Mr. Bailey’s aversion, “‘ The Card’ and its 
like? There is current just now a cant of Jane Austen. 
What is the use of saying, ‘‘ A cat may or may not be as 
big as a tiger but it is a perfect animal.’ The point is 
that a cat is a cat. Art is a matter of absolutes rather 
than of comparatives. Let me put to Mr. Bailey a 
biological argument rather like his own; and as I am not 
a man of science I will borrow my biology as Bunyan 
borrowed his Latin: ‘‘ The fundamental attribute of 
living beings is adaptation to environment. A man is not 
better adapted to his environment than the flea which lives 
upon him as a parasite, or than the bacillus which kills 
him, nor is a bird better adapted to air than a jelly-fish 
to water; therefore we have no right to speak of one as 
higher than the other, or to regard the transition from one 
type to the other as involving progress.’’ Therefore (I will 
not insult Mr. Bailey by filling in the intermediate steps), 
“ Pride and Prejudice ’’ is not inferior to ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
It seems a perfect argument—as perfect as “ Pride and 
Prejudice ’’ ; but isn’t there a catch in it somewhere ? 

Mr. Bailey gives us an interesting discussion of ‘‘ Napoleon 
in Poetry,”’ though he does not mention such characteristic 
pieces as Thackeray’s ‘‘ The Chronicle of the Drum,” Mrs. 
Browning's ‘‘ Crowned and Buried,’’ and Béranger’s ‘‘ Les 
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Souvenirs du Peuple.”” He closes a capital volume with 
a disquisition on the relation of poetry to commonplace. 
Mr. Bailey is a scholar, and exhibits in his writing the 
charm of an attractive personality. His book is thus as 
enjoyable as it is well-founded. It is an addition to letters. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


LONDINIUM: ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE CRAFTS.* 


This is a book full of original research and _ historical 
judgments ; it is a book which every student of London’s 
history must have. It is an attempt to give an account of 
Roman building and minor arts in the Roman City of 
London. The various discoveries of Roman tools, pottery, 
mosaics, cemeteries, tombs and sculpture are described, 
and restorations for several incomplete monuments are 
suggested. 

Mr. Lethaby has shown such an infinity of research in 
the pages of this volume that we hesitate to confess to a 
difficulty in absorbing the atmosphere and enthusiasm 
from the author’s meagre comments in each chapter. 
The chapters were first published in The Builder during 
the year 1921, and from a layman’s point of view we have 
the feeling that in a collected form the book suffers from 
the want of a comprehensive but simple introduction, 
treated from an historical and imaginative point of view. 
The last chapter on the origin of London helps, to a certain 
extent, to complete the picture which the author attempts 
to convey. Knowing as we do, however, Mr. Lethaby’s 
wide outlook upon architecture and social problems affect- 
ing architecture and the arts, perhaps we do not recog- 
nise him absorbed in this laborious collection of detail— 
working inwards as Mr. Belloc would term it. Quite 
probably it is to these historical and archeological studies 
that we are indebted for the broad and suggestive outlook 
which we have come to expect from him ; nevertheless it 
is these qualities which we miss in this book, 

The ‘“ monumental’’ mason has much to learn from 
the interesting chapters on Lettering and Inscriptions, 
and Cemeteries and Tombs. Mr. Lethaby’s comments 
upon lettering are characteristic. He tells us that fine 
lettering is the most perfect thing in the art of the 
Romans ; it was their very own and they were not 
obsessed with the idea of imitating Greek art. He 
says : 


“Tt is a constant phenomenon on all the fields of Art 
that it is the first great flow of development which 
chiefly matters ; all things of life and growth are like this, 
and, as I once heard a fine old Devonshire farmer say, 
‘ You can’t have two forenoons in one day.’ The Romans, 
not the Greeks, had the forenoon of the day of their 
manner of lettering. This manner is clear, sharp, con- 
fident ; it is like Greek art only in being free.” 


It is hardly to be expected that a distant province 
like Britain would contain the finest specimens of 
Roman art, but Mr. Lethaby convinces us that 
Roman London must have been a beautiful and 
civilised city until the Romans evacuated this island. 
The few broken remnants of monuments, the extent 
of the walls, the importance of the port, and the fact 


a chapter to the building materials and methods of Roman 
times, and here the reader will find a technical description 
of the famous Roman mortar about which he has heard 
so much. The chapter upon Early Christian London is very 
suggestive, and it is interesting to trace the official recogni- 
tion of Christianity through the Christian emblems on the 
London minted coinage. 

Students of archeology will find this book a mine of 
information, and it is possible that artists and architects 
may find it suggestive in the fields of practice. 


J. A. M. Hunter. 


TRUE TRAVELLERS.* 


The genius of Mr. W. H. Davies is essentially lyrical, 
and it is the lyrics in this ‘‘ Tramp’s Opera”’ of his that 
give it all its value. The story of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ”’ 
is crude and simple enough, but the story of ‘‘ True Travel- 
lers’’ exceeds it in both. The squalor and picturesque 
realism of its lodging-house, camp-fire and prison scenes, 
and the robust humour of its characters might atone on 
the stage for the rawness of its dialogue and the unreality 
of its plot, but there is nothing in it for the reader, apart 
from the lyrics. When he has worked his way to these, 
Mr. Davies rises to a higher level and is almost always 
himself again. You feel he has laboured over the dialogue 
of the first four pages, but how easily he brings Dolly to 
break into that natural little song on the fifth : 

“T could not love him more— 
Though he were richer than 
A summer’s night 
That bubbles over with 
A flood of starry light... .” 
And I would give all that has gone before it for Dick’s 
charming song in the third scene : 


“On what sweet banks were they pure fancies fed.” . . . 
There is Ralph’s song in the second act : 
“When Autumn’s fruit is packed and stored, 


And barns are full of corn and grain... ” 
* “ True Travellers.” By W. H. Davies. With decorations 
by William Nicholson. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


that the city was the key of the road system of the 
country, convince Mr. Lethaby that we must form 
a new estimate of the dignity and opulence of this 
Roman city. He has the impression that Londinium 
must have been one of the most important com- 
mercial cities of the West, and suggests that it was 
probably a seat of the Governor. 

We learn that the supposition that there were im- 
portant houses of the villa type within the walls of 
the City has been fully confirmed, and that frag- 
ments of wall decoration and mosaics found in South- 
wark suggest that there were big houses on that 
side of the river, and probably others occupied sites 
along the Strand and Holborn. Mr. Lethaby devotes 


Architecture and the Crafts.” By 
12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


* “ Londinium : 
W. R. Lethaby. 


Decoration, 
by W. Nicholson. 
From “ True Travellers "—an Opera (Jonathan Cape). 
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and Dick’s, again, in the third : 
‘Where she is now, I cannot say— 
The world has many a place of light... ” 

These are the real thing and have the beauty and magic 
that are Mr. Davies’s native gift, and for the sake of these 
I am glad he wrote ‘“‘ True Travellers.” I can rejoice in 
the prose of his “‘ Super-Tramp,’’ and in the dramatic 
verse of his ‘‘ Lodging-House Fire,’’ but when he makes 
a plot and writes prose drama he is plodding on the ground 
who is only at home on the wing. 


THE ROVER®* 


There is a directness about Mr. Conrad’s new novel 
which not only suits the subject, but makes it one of the 
most attractive of his stories. He is one of those authors— 
the category includes most of the greatest—in whose 
work we feel a strong, vital, vivid, at times almost over- 
powering personality, while the work is itself almost 
truculently impersonal, daring us to pry beyond the 
artist to the man. There is none of this truculence in 
“The Rover.’ Rather does it seem to me the novel 
in which Mr. Conrad has chosen to reveal himself a little— 
a shy, proud, lonely self, careless whether he is recognised 
or not, but waiting for you behind a door not quite closed. 
All this may seem fantastic to those who know that “‘ The 
Rover ’”’ is a story of Nelson’s day; that its immediate 
form is that of a story of adventure, of plot and counter- 
plot, and its persons various figures of the French bour- 


geoisie. Let us examine the texture of the book a little. 
The rover is one Peyrol. He has been something like a 
pirate. He has been gunner in the revolutionary navy. 


He is tired of that life, and comes home to settle 
in a France which he knows to be changed and dis- 
turbed. He discharges himself at Toulon, and finds a 
resting-place at the farm-estate of Escampobar, where live 
Scevola Bron, Arlette, the mistress of the place and nomi- 
nally Bron’s wife, and Catherine her aunt. These four 
people, with Lieutenant Réal, who loves Arlette, are the 
principal figures in the story. Now the first thing to notice 
is that none of these persons, except Peyrol, is quite normal. 
Scevola Bron is a blood-fiend, a drinker of blood, one of 
those desperate, neurotic, half-crazed, cowardly, cruel 
creatures to whom revolutions give horrible opportunities. 
Arlette is a young, innocent, lonely girl who has been 
forced, in a few days of maddened outrage and orgy, to 
share in Bron’s excesses, to run with the howling, drunken 
mob behind the ghastly banner of the pike and the impaled 
head. Her parents have been killed, her home seized by 
Bron ; and she is only spared personal outrage because 
Bron is the kind of beast who can wait where women are 
concerned. His lusts are different. Catherine, her aunt, 
as a girl fell violently in love with a priest, and has lived 
in tortured restraint since. Réal is a son of aristocrats, 
one of those hapless ones who are forced by the need for 
food into a camp they hate, to fight for a cause they dis- 
trust: in a few years he grows generations. But Peyrol, 
though his life has been exciting, full of danger and 
occasionally slaughter, is sane. He is his own master. 
He has never been forced or maddened: and he brings 
to Escampobar something of his spirit of freedom and 
weighty trust and serenity. 

I cannot help seeing in this something of Mr. Conrad’s 
natural feeling of the vast difference between sea and 
land, something of the sailor’s indestructible instinct that 
the sea is the safe and normal thing, the land a mere 
recreation for the young, and a refuge for the tired. To 
him the revolution is nothing: and though he is French 
and patriotic one feels that he respects and loves Nelson 
more than Napoleon, because Nelson is a sailor, and the 
sea is the home of normal men. He does not argue or 
fight. He is troubled and hurt by Réal’s suspicions about 
his loyalty to France: but he despises Bron and his fan- 
tastic fanaticism, and finally revenges the normal by 
trapping the drinker of blood and giving him, on the sea, 


* “The Rover.” By Joseph Conrad. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


the too great honour of death in battle. For Réal plans 
a movement to foil the English and deceive them, the 
success of which will mean the loss of his own life, so 
Peyrol, determined that Réal shall marry Arlette, takes 
the Lieutenant’s place and sails off with Bron, who has 
been entrapped in his boat. The Amelia, Captain Vincent, 
captures the boat in which Peyrol is, by shooting and 
killing the two men, and Michel, Peyrol’s “ crew’’: and 
so Scevola Bron is given honourable burial at sea : 


‘‘The port bow-gun was ordered to fire a round, aiming well 
forward. That shot, however, went just over, taking the 
foremast out of the tartane. The next was more successful, 
striking the little hull between wind and water, and going 
out well under water on the other side. A third was fired, 
as the men said, just for luck, and that too took effect, a splin- 
tered hole appearing at the bow. After that the guns were 
secured and the Amelia, with no brace being touched, was 
brought to her course towards Cape Cicié. All hands on board 
of her with their backs to the sunset sky, clear like a pale topaz 
above the hard blue gem of the sea, watched the tartane give 
a sudden dip, followed by a slow, unchecked dive. At last the 
tricolour flag alone remained visible for a tense and_inter- 
minable moment, pathetic and lonely, in the centre of a brimful 
horizon. All at once it vanished, like a flame blown upon, 
bringing to the beholders the sense of having been left face 
to face with an immense, suddenly created solitude.” 


It is Peyrol whom one remembers: Arlette is a beautifu 
study in slowly recovered sanity, and there are wonderful 
descriptions of the southern country and wonderful hints 
at the revolution ; but Peyrol is the book’s symbol, Peyrol 
who brings to the troubled politics of the land the simple 
and directer methods of the sea. 

R. RoBerts. 


VICTORIAN POETRY.* 


There surely cannot exist a writer or an intelligent 
reader who does not sometimes tacitly wish that there 
were no writings in the world beyond imaginative writings 
and technical works which are purely. utilitarian. But 
long ago man admitted into his scheme of life criticism 
(which is an amalgam of philosophy, history, psychology 
and other matter), and by so doing, let loose on himself 
a flood of writing which threatens to drown any originality 
he may possess, and to divorce him further and further 
from the actualities of life. Let us consider an actual 
instance of what occurs. The Victorian poets write a 
large quantity of excellent verse. Well and good. But 
what is the sequel—one of a thousand sequels? Mr. 
Drinkwater comes along during the following century 
and proceeds to write a book about their writings. Hardly 
has he got it written when I come along with an article 
on Mr. Drinkwater’s writing about the writings of the 
Victorians. And the matter, quite possibly, will not end 
there. Somebody, reading and violently disagreeing with 
my remarks, will write an indignant letter on my writing 
on Mr. Drinkwater’s writing on the writings of the Vic- 
torians: and goodness knows whether, after that, yet 
another writer will not write to support my view of the 
matter. Now this is a very serious state of things; for 
it seems to imply that we tend to regard imaginative 
literature not so much as a source of noble recreation as 
a mine of facts which it interests us to dig out and build 
up into informational structures; and it implies also a 
craving for information rather than for knowledge and 
wisdom. 

However these things, regrettable though they be, are 
facts not to be ignored ; and here too is Mr. Drinkwater’s 
little book waiting to be reviewed. I find in it much that 
is good and much with which I do not agree, but—more 
important, I think, than these things—the book has the 
great recommendation that it is well written, not only in 
the sense that the style is good, but also in the wider sense 
that it is carefully thought out and full of arresting and 
suggestive sayings, so that one of The People—for whom 
presumably The People’s Library is designed—can hardly 
fail, when he reads this study, to have his vision cleared 
and his interest aroused in the subject of Victorian poetry. 

* “Victorian Poetry.” 


By John Drinkwater. 2s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Mr. Drinkwater makes out a very good case for Tenny- 
son’s claim to be the great poet of the period, which, 
until the present cloud of detraction descended upon him, 
he was always held to be; but I think that he occasionally 
allows his enthusiasm to outstep his judgment. Let me 
give an instance. ‘‘ I know of no moment in all English 
poetry,” he writes of the end of ‘ The Idylls of the King,” 
““more surging with the tides of tragic and heroic beauty than 


that in which the great Arthurian epic comes to its close, with 
the throwing of Excalibur back into the Cornish water : 


““* So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur : 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. . . .’ 


“The power of visualisation here is tremendous. The lines 
are charged with a mystery that has in it nothing that is inexact 
or nebulous, and we see not an enchanted pool of a romantic 
wonderland, but an actual water by the rockbound Cornish 
Now it is always dangerous to dogmatise about the im- 
pressions produced by poetry, which are personal to every 
reader; but it would be easy to prove, leaving out of 
account the undoubted virtues of that passage, that the 
visualisation is not extraordinarily vivid. It is adequate, 
but no more. Again, what I see in those lines is precisely 
“an enchanted pool of a romantic wonderland,” and 
most emphatically not “‘an actual water by the rock- 
bound Cornish coast.’’ But this second point is merely 
a question of the impression produced and not at all of 
the excellence of the poetry. In several other instances in 
the book I find my experience.in such matters in curious 
disagreement with Mr. Drinkwater’s. His notion, for 
instance, that the word ‘“‘ magnificent’’ is suitable for 
poetic use, while ‘“‘ gorgeous ’’ is not, seems to me—I say 
it with no intention of offence—the purest nonsense, as 
also does his argument in support of it. 

Another criticism I have to make is that Mr. Drinkwater 
makes too much of the theory that “in English poetry the 
diction has always associated itself . . . with the natural 
speech of the time.’’ Now this theory, if examined, 
rapidly dissolves into a truism, and the dissolving is hastened 
by the series of quotations given by Mr. Drinkwater in 
support of it. For the truth is that the relation of poetic 
diction to plain speech varies considerably, but since 
intelligible English is intelligible English, whether it be 
poetry, prose or plain speech, the relation must always 
remain fairly close. The same may be said of French, 
Italian and Spanish, and doubtless of all other languages 
where there is not a wide gulf between the language of 
the cultured and the common folk. It is not a peculiar 
virtue, but simply an inevitable and universal necessity. 

Mr. Drinkwater is especially good on Swinburne: his 

distinction between rhythm and metrical subtlety is 
extremely interesting and, as applied to Swinburne, 
extremely illuminating. ‘‘ The average reader of poetry,” 
he writes : 
‘‘ whose business rightly is to enjoy what he is reading before 
coming to a close analysis of its nature, should he come to that 
at all, if asked what most struck him in Swinburne’s poetry 
would probably say that it was its rich and intoxicating rhythm. 
The trained critical mind, on the other hand, might assert 
that, masterly as Swinburne’s metrical performance was, it 
was hardly ever metrical invention. Both would be difficult 
to answer, and yet I think both might be persuaded. We have 
only to take any characteristic passage from one of the supreme 
creators of rhythmical life, such as Shakespeare and Milton and 
Wordsworth and Keats and Tennyson and Arnold, and to see 
how nervously the phrasing line runs through it, to realise 
how little of this line there is in Swinburne, and the beat which 
rings so seductively or impressively in our ears from ‘ The 
Garden of Proserpine’ and ‘ The Forsaken Garden’ and the 
‘ Atalanta‘ choruses and a hundred other splendid poems, 
is really a metrical beat and not a rhythmical beat at all. And 
on the other hand, while it would be dangerous to say that 
any single metrical form used by Swinburne could not be shown 
to have its model in an older use, his metrical abundance and 
ingenuity are so great, the new combinations he makes so 
many and fortunate, the effect he produces so incisive and 
unforgettable, that his use of metre may reasonably enough 
be allowed as an original achievement of genius.” 

That is penetrating criticism, and it is passages such as 
this one and that in which Mr, Drinkwater traces the 


development of the poetic attitude towards morality from 
Shakespeare, through Milton and Wordsworth to Tenny- 
son, which make his book a real contribution to critical 


literature. MartTIN ARMSTRONG. 


POETRY AND CHILDHOOD.* 

Nearly twenty-four years ago Andrew Lang reviewed 
the first edition of ‘‘ Songs of Childhood” in his ‘“ At 
the Sign of the Ship”’ monthly causerie in Longman’s 
Magazine. He advised all readers who liked good poetry 
““ to give that of Mr. Ramal a chance,”’ advice which to-day 
may be repeated in spirit although altered in the letter. 
““Mr. Ramal’”’ as Walter de la Mare is now famous, and 
there is no question of giving his work ‘‘ a chance.’”’ We 
give ourselves the happy opportunity of enjoyingit. These 
musical and imaginative lyrics of wide-eyed and profound 
childhood have never been surpassed in the glittering 
wonderland of English dream poetry. 

Therefore when we take up the magnificent ‘‘ Collection 
of rhymes and poems for the young of all ages,’’ notwith- 
standing a rush of gratitude to both Mr. de la Mare and to 
Alec Buckels, we soon find room for a dissatisfaction. 
The compiler of ‘‘ Come Hither ’’ has felt it an obligation 
to omit his own work altogether. This is a serious loss to 
an anthology which includes in its more than 700 pages— 
large pages—an interesting (if not always ‘“‘ Grade A’’) 
collection of work by contemporaries. We would gladly 
exchange certain of the poems included could we have 
but two or three of the ‘‘ Songs of Childhood,’’ not to speak 
of the loveliest pearls in those other volumes, ‘‘ Peacock 
Pie,’’ ‘‘ The Listeners,”’ ‘‘ Motley’ or ‘“‘ The Veil.” 

But what nonsense is this complaining that Mr. de la 
Mare has omitted his own work from ‘‘ Come Hither.” 
The impress of his hand is everywhere. How he and Mr. 
Alec Buckels must have enjoyed themselves with the 
making and “ embellishing’’ of this treasure-store. A 
reader of ‘‘ Come Hither’’ will hardly know which to 
enjoy first, most and last—the anthology proper ; the very 
fine woodcuts illustrating it; or the actual contributions 
from Mr. de la Mare’s pen, his autobiographical introduction 
entitled ‘‘ The Story of this Book,”’ and the section ‘‘ About 
and Roundabout,’’ which consists of notes on poems in 
the anthology and another rich harvest of quotations. 
Personally I think Mr. Buckels’s woodcuts, and ‘‘ The 
Story of this Book’’ and ‘‘ About and Roundabout ”’ are 
the gist of the matter. The anthology, the official anthology 
that is to say, with its fascinating sixteen sections, is but 
the text for the sermon, the excuse for the excursion into 
wonderland, the occasion merely for the unforgettable 
feast. Any scholarship and fine taste (this is but a tentative 
suggestion) might have made the anthology. Only Mr. 
de la Mare could have turned it into ‘“‘ Come Hither,’’ with 
the aid of a sympathetic master of the difficult art of the 
woodcut. 

In “‘ The Story of this Book’’ Mr. de la Mare reveals 
himself more explicitly than in ‘“‘ Henry Brocken”’ or 
those reminiscent stories in ‘“‘ The Riddle ’’ volume as the 
inquisitive, reflective, dreaming but very boyish boy which 
admirers of his work have long since learnt to appreciate 
as if he were in sooth themselves. And perhaps this is the 
essential virtue of the spirit of poetry. It is the im- 
mortally infantile in us which alone is ours immutably. 
As children we first of all discovered ourselves in this 
strange world, and it is as one of these again that we re- 
discover the unchanging and eternal that abides within 
the self and sheds illumination on the perplexing external 
universe. The boy or girl whose lucky fortune it may be 
to discover themselves wandering through the wonderful 
regions of ‘“‘Come Hither’’ will experience anew the 
marvellous adventures of ‘‘ Henry Brocken,” or those of 
the little boy friend of Miss Taroone. What this little 
boy found in the turret library of ‘“‘ Thrae,” in that 

* “Songs of Childhood.” By Walter de la Mare. With 
illustrations by Estelle Canziani. 6s. (Longmans.)—‘‘ Come 
Hither.”” A Collection of Rhymes and Poems for the Young 


of All Ages. Made by Walter de la Mare and embellished by 
Alec Buckels. 21s. (Constable.) 
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enormous, “ thick, home-made-looking volume covered in 
a greenish shagreen or shark-skin,’’ is what, having reached 
years of maturity, he now passes on to other children. 
The original title, ‘‘ Theotherworlde ’’ has become ‘‘ Come 
Hither,” and for our children Mr. Nahum Tarune has 
become Walter de la Mare. 

Our children are lucky. But so are we. “ The Story 
of this Book ”’ is also to some extent our story. 

“So what I then read,” Mr. de la Mare says, “‘ has remained 
a clear and single remembrance, as I myself had seen it in a 
world made different, or in a kind of vision or dream. And I 
think Mr. Nahum had chosen such poems in Volume I as carried 
away the imagination like that ; either into the past, or into 
another mind, or into the all-but-forgotten ; at times as if into 
another world. And this kind has been my choice in this book.”’ 

There is indeed little to grumble at and much to eulogise 
in his ‘‘ choice in this book,’’ though it is not clear why 
only four of the eight stanzas in Chatterton’s ‘‘O Sing 
Unto My Roundelay’”’ should be quoted in the section 
called ‘‘ Like Stars Upon Some Gloomy Grove.’’ And why 
must Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ Mistress of Vision ’’ always 
appear incomplete ? And could not such poets as Swin- 
burne and John Masefield have been any better represented ? 
A few questions like these may be allowed us, though they 
subside quickly in the ocean of our pleasure. 

But how shall a reviewer with his ration of one thousand 
words explain to those who have not seen ‘“‘ Come Hither ”’ 
his delight with ‘‘ About and Roundabout ’’ ? These notes 
and gorgeous quotations from highways and most secluded 
by-ways of literature—of English literature—encrust the 
blooms in the anthologist’s garden with the pearling dews 
of endless dream. With Blake, Mr. de la Mare may say 
(and this is one of the extra quotations) : 

“TI give you the end of a golden string ; 
Only wind it into a ball. 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall.” 

Only one more question, please, Mr. Editor. 

Who is “Mr. Colin Francis’’ and ‘“ Miss Elizabeth 
Ramal,’’ whose poems in ‘“‘Come Hither’ “‘ have not 
appeared in any other published collection,’’ but never- 
theless suggest that the writers may have something more 
up their sleeve for this generation? Andrew Lang, 
who praised ‘ Walter Ramal,’’ would have been most 
interested ! 

R. L. Mfcroz. 
NATIONS OF TO-DAY.* 

This new series of volumes, edited by Mr. John Buchan, 
offers to provide a History of the World, but it is a history 
of a limited kind and with a definite, contemporary and 
practical purpose. Mr. Buchan points out in an excellent 
essay, which is reprinted verbatim as an introduction to 
each volume, that the war has demonstrated to all of us 
that the world is made up of a number of nations in- 
extricably knit together for weal or woe. For the first 
time in our history the whole nation had to serve under 
arms and offer its life for an international cause. We felt 
that our own freedom and existence as a Commonwealth 
were at stake, but yet we knew that it was not only or 
even primarily our own. The community of Western 
civilisation was at issue, and to all the nations in that 
community, and especially to the United States, the war 
appeared a necessity, and for the same reasons as to 
ourselves. 

The sequel—some people, exaggerating, have said ‘“ the 
only happy sequel ’’—is that we are now conscious of our 
fellow-nations in a way we never were before. 

Now a nation is an historical growth. It is true that 
nearly all nations occupy a definite and compact area of 
the earth’s surface. But even this condition is not in- 
dispensable, as is seen in the case of the Jews. The one 
thing needful is the growth together in time, that is, a 
common history. Things suffered and things achieved 

* “The Nations of To-day: France, Italy, Japan, Yugo- 
Slavia, British North America, The Baltic and Caucasian States, 


Great Britian (2 vols.), India.’”” 15s. each volume. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 


together—this constitutes a nation; and the greater con- 
sciousness of other nations which the war produced, brought 
with it necessarily a growing desire to study their history. 
That this spirit is spreading in schools, the recent ‘‘ Report 
on the Teaching of History’’ (Educational Pamphlets, 
No. 37), with the introductory note by Mr. Fisher specially 
emphasising this point, shows clearly enough. It is 
spreading also among the adult public who attend lectures, 
read newspapers and belong to the League of Nations 
Union. By all these means, and by the war itself, our 
national knowledge of other lands and peoples has been 
expanded beyond all precedent. The war has given us 
the outline of a world-geography as well as laying the 
foundation of another national epic. 

The books now before us are a useful contribution 
to this process of widening the national mind, and they 
are conceived in quite the right spirit. This purpose 
is to exhibit each nation in its contemporary aspect, 
with enough of its earlier history to make the recent 
developments intelligible. Each volume has several maps, 
appendices containing statistical information as to its 
trade, finance, economic resources, population, geography, 
etc., a list of further books of reference and an index. 

The first nine volumes are on France, Italy, Japan, 
Yugo-Slavia, British North America, the Baltic and 
Caucasian States, Great Britain (2 vols.) and India. It 
must suffice to make a few remarks about the first three. 

The volume on France has, besides the common introduc- 
tion by Mr. Buchan, a special preface by M. André Tardieu, 
pleading for sympathy and support for France in pursuit 
of her present policy. This strikes a somewhat jarring 
note in the midst of an otherwise very sympathetic 
appreciation of our great neighbour. “‘If,’’ says M. 
Tardieu, ‘“‘ to-day the Allies find themselves less closely 
united, it is because since the Armistice they have turned 
their backs on the truth’ ; the truth being that they 
all felt they were one and were all right,’”’ which is obviously 
a truth only when they do all feel it. About a hundred 
of the total three hundred pages are devoted to the history 
before 1871, and these are by the competent hands of 
Mr. Arthur Hassall. A good deal of the later and larger 
portion of the book is by various distinguished journalists, 
and an introductory chapter on “‘ The Land of France ’’ is 
contributed by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. The appendices on 
the present industrial and financial state of France are 
full and careful. 

The Italian volume ends with a hopeful and _ fairly 
impartial note on Fascism. It is more predominantly 
modern than the French volume, only sixty-eight pages out 
of the total 311 being given to the history before 1815. 
This is perhaps better justified in the case of Italy, whose 
present condition with all its internal troubles is due more 
largely to the recent date of its national settlement. Miss 
Helen Zimmern contributes two interesting chapters on 
the Risorgimento, while the rest of the history has been 
done by Mr. J. C. Powell. The War section is very full, 
being actually larger than the part of the book devoted 
to all the centuries before the nineteenth. This, however, 
is in accordance with the general plan of the series and 
will probably commend it to the general reader, especially 
the ex-soldier, whose demands for history were a marked 
feature of the educational work which went on behind the 
lines during the war. The journalistic section of this 
volume is in good hands—but it is a strange omission to 
find no reference in the bibliography either to Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s famous books or to Mrs. Trevelyan’s shorter 
history of Italy. 

Most readers will probably find Mr. Longford’s ‘‘ History 
of Japan’”’ the most enlightening of this first batch of 
volumes. He is dealing with a subject stranger and more 
remote than the other writers and he has the great advan- 
tage of filling the whole canvas himself. That being so, his 
name should certainly have appeared on the title page, 
whatever may be thought of the plan of relegating all the 
other authors to a prefatory note, and allowing Mr. Buchan, 
who only seems to have contributed the identical introduc- 
tion of which we spoke, to monopolise the title page, 
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Mr. Longford has done the whole book in this case and 
has done it very carefully. The balance between old and 
new is better preserved here, about half the book being 
given to the earlier history before 1853 and the other 
half to the modern movement. It is noticeable how the 
interest quickens when the Emperors shake off their 
sleep of centuries, depose the feudatories and open up 
Japan to Western influence. Having decided to take the 
plunge, the Japanese with marvellous astuteness employ 
the different Western nations for different purposes, and 
divert their old national loyalties into the new channels 
of a world organised as one. Mr. Longford is fully conscious 
of all this and describes it. He sees also in the Japanese 
the prospective champions of the East, the guardians and 
guides of the Chinese. The dark points of his subject are 
as apparent to him as the bright, but he notes with hope 
that the islands on the east of Asia were first inspired with 
their ambition to play a part in the modern world by the 
example of the two islands similarly placed on the west 
of Europe. The attraction led to a friendship and then 
to an alliance, and it should end in a permanent co-opera- 
tion for the good of the whole world. We should have 
welcomed from Dr. Longford a rather fuller treatment of 
the great movements which have swayed Japan, e.g. their 
initial artistic impulse, the Buddhist revival under 
Nachiren, as well as the recent invasion of Western science. 
For this we would have gladly sacrificed some of the 
personal details of the earlier and feudal times. But one 
is grateful for so careful a piece of work, and we regard it as 
one of the most useful members of what promises to be a 
compendium of modern national history, comparable to 
Stanford’s ‘“‘Compendium of Geography’”’ in the last 
generation. F. S. Marvin. 


MISS MACAULAY AND TWO OTHERS.* 


There is a cartoon, haunting the memory, in which 
Max Beerbohm has drawn a haggard young man, mourning 
band on arm, face lifted to a question mark sprawling 
across the menacing sky. It is the twentieth century 
peering into the future. The sky does menace us. We 
all, that think, are haunted now by a foreboding of the 
abyss. And into the backward glance of mockery that 
youth once had for its Victorian ancestry has come a 
something wistful. At least, they knew where they were, 
those Victorians. 

But did they ? Two of these books, Miss Macaulay’s 
and Miss Mordaunt’s, seem to have sprung from imagina- 
tions that reject the legend of a solid placid Victorian 
age. Their backward glance sees it as restless, as troubled 
with hot youth, as torn with discontents as this one. 
They may be right, or it may be that they had the modern 
fever on them when they went backward in their thoughts. 

Miss Macaulay has written a very fine, witty and subtly 
lovely book. A deal of patient work and hard thinking 
went to its making. From the monstrous records of the 
past fifty years she has selected the more significant facts 
and the telling gestures—not an easy thing to do well. 
Miss Macaulay has done it very well indeed. She begins 
her story in 1879 and ends it in this dark post-war period, 
tracing through those years the life and manners of the 
Garden family, their wives and husbands and their chil- 
dren: Mr. Garden, most gentle and tolerant of crusaders, 
incorrigibly open-minded, flitting from faith to faith with 
a pathetic zest for certainty : Mrs. Garden, faintly ironical, 
patient with him as with a dearly-loved child, following 
him until at last when he leaves the Ethical Society for 
the Catholic Church she folds her hands and is too tired 
and too old to go on any more pilgrimages: their eldest 
son, Maurice Garden, frail, bitter-tongued Radical, married 
to a fool: Vicky, gay, warm-hearted, a lively girl who 
becomes a lively, efficient and happy wife: Stanley, bring- 
ing to every advanced cause of the day an ardent loving 

* “ A Tale Told by an Idiot.”” By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins. —‘‘ Reputation.”” By Elinor Mordaunt. 7s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Pam at Fifty.”” By Baroness von Hutton. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells. 


spirit that carries 
her through love, 
marriage and the 
bitterness of her 
husband’s be- 
trayal: successful, 
elegant Irving: 
Una, the most 
beautiful and the 
least troubled, 
supremely content 
in her marriage 
with a handsome 
yeoman farmer: 
and Rome. Rome 
is what we might 
call the finest 
Macaulay type, if 
type did not sug- 
gest a less vital 
and a less attrac- 
tive creature than 
this ‘‘ gallant, fastidious dandy with her delicate poise, her 
pride, her cool wit and grace.’’ Rome faces life with a 
debonair courage that neither tragedy nor years can dull: 
It is Rome who has the last word : 

“ The brief pageant,” she thinks, “ the tiny, squalid story of 
human life upon this earth, has been lit, among the squalor and 
the greed, by amazing flashes of intelligence, of valour, of beauty, 
of sacrifice, of love. ... A drift of dust, a drift of storming 
dust. It settles and the little stir it has made is over and 


forgotten. The winds will storm on among the bright and 
barren stars.”’ 


M, Paul Morand, 


whose “Open all Night" (Chapman & Dodd) 
was reviewed in the Christmas Bookman. 


The manner of this book is epic: there is no dialogue 
that is not given the utmost significance it can carry: 
Miss Macaulay never wastes words. Its prose is lucid, 
nervous and memorable. Its poetry is as memorable: 
the swift action of the story halts only for moments, 
but they are moments made the more revealing and ex- 
quisite by their setting. Its passion burns clear: Mrs. 
Garden dying, forgetting her pain in one last bitter ery 
for her first-born: Rome waking at night to remember 
the lover stabbed at her side: Stanley enduring the 
anguish of the betrayed wife: the pity of those moments 
is made more poignant by the wit, the gaiety and the 
dramatic stir that compass them. Its informing spirit 
is as splendid as anything in our thought: that a man 
should be brave, reticent and decent, that courage, dignity 
of mind and soul, and decency of deed and body are a 
man’s noblest service to man and God. A book of which 
Miss Macaulay must be justly proud. 

There is no change, says Miss Macaulay, and to disprove 
her own belief creates Imogen, the daughter of Vicky, and 
Molly, the daughter of Stanley. In 1879 Imogen might 
have been as indolent a dreamer, as oddly moving, but 
she would not have been left to drift from novel writing 
to the demoralising drudgery of a Government office, 
from a casual engagement to as casual a trip to the South 
Seas. In 1879 Molly might have allowed herself what are 
called in the cant of the day sex adventures, but she would 
not have emerged from even the first of them “ free and 
untrammelled for the next adventure.’”’ Will no spiritual 
change come of these changes of circumstance? It is 
hard to believe it. But Miss Mordaunt agrees with Miss 
Macaulay. 

In Miss Macaulay’s book the human spirit—its courage, 
its failures, its joys and its agonies—holds the stage. In 
‘“ Reputation’’ there is one central figure. Claudia 
Waring in 1882 was at once a dreamer and a hoyden. 
She was reckless, slangy, ‘“‘ exasperatingly cocksure and 
aggressive on the surface, and yet beneath it all dangerously 
dependent upon others, craving for affection.” She was 
as beautiful as high-spirited, and a sore trial to her timid 
bigoted mother, and her father, the Rector. Life, in the 
late Victorian era, Miss Mordaunt is sure, held plenty of 
opportunities for feminine spirit and talent. Claudia runs 
away with a baronet, elderly and married, but returns 
in five days, as innocent as she went. Her parents receive 
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her with tears and hard words—rather in the outmoded 
tradition, this ?—-and she goes to London, where she 
lives on an allowance from home until she becomes a 
writer and shortly a successful and famous one. She is 
already an institution when Clare, her niece, threatens to 
run off with a married man, is saved by Claudia for the 
direct and charming Tony, and listens a little reproachfully 
to her aunt’s confession that she gave the baronet the 
slip between Dieppe and Paris without even saying good- 
bye. Nineteen hundred finds that just a little mean, and 
1922, in the person of Claudia’s great-niece, accepts Claudia’s 
escapade with a friendly good-humour. What change there 
seems to be here Miss Mordaunt regards as superficial. 
Youth is in every decade hot and restless, indifferent to 
or revolting against age, and age is always puzzled and 
often hurt by youth. ° 

“ Reputation ’’ stands or falls by its central figure. Miss 
Mordaunt has spared no pains to make the portrait of 
Claudia full and convincing. In that she has succeeded. 
If this careful, sincere book misses fineness it is perhaps 
because Claudia just misses it, and if I seem to praise 
grudgingly it is that oddly I feel cheated. Miss Mordaunt 
is so honourable and so careful a writer: this book is so 
good: and yet—it ought to have been better. A lesser 
writer could not make one feel like this. 

“Pam at Fifty’ is as improbable, as charming, and as 
altogether airy and delectable an entertainment as were 
the books of the earlier Pam. No skies menace Pamela 
Lensky as busy and eager she goes her kindly wilful way 
through a distracted world. 


STORM JAMESON. 


LORD GUTHRIE.* 


Sheriff Orr has laid the world under a real obligation 
by the way in which he has accomplished the task of writing 
the biography of his friend, Lord Guthrie. It is one of 
the most readable of books, and it has covered with sus- 
tained interest the whole wide field of Lord Guthrie’s life. 
It is obviously written by a friend, and the affection and 
admiration which are everywhere manifest add to the 
worth of every page. Those of us who knew Lord Guthrie 
intimately are deeply indebted to Sheriff Orr for a singularly 
charming and valuable book. To those who had not the 
privilege of his personal acquaintance it will come like an 
introduction to a new and intimate friend. Biographers 
are sometimes apt to mistake their office, and to write 
autobiography under the biographical guise. Sheriff Orr 
has entirely avoided any such temptation ; indeed his self- 
effacement has left us nothing but his subject. Perhaps 
the transparent simplicity of Lord Guthrie rendered any 
account of his life necessarily less psychological than is 
usual in biography. He was an objective man with a 
busy mind, occupied with the facts of the world in which 
he lived. His biographer has realised this, and has told 
the story without much commentary and with hardly 
any suggestion of his own views. The result is a wonder- 
fully lifelike picture of a man whose interests were sur- 
prisingly manifold. There is little generalising or summing 
up. The life is told in its successive phases, and we are 
left to make our own general estimate of it. 

To some extent it is a book that will be especially 
interesting to Scotsmen. A good deal of knowledge of 
Scottish affairs, legal and ecclesiastical, is taken for 
granted ; yet the great catholicity of the man whose life 
is here recorded will enlist the attention of a vast number 
of readers throughout the whole world. 

There is comparatively little of purely law business in it. 

_We hear of his pleadings at the Bar in certain notable 
cases, of his circuit courts in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and of his decisions from the Bench. Yet the detail of 
these is not dwelt upon so as to give the sense of a technical 
or professional estimate of his work as a lawyer. The 
contribution of the legal part of the book is rather the 


* “Lord Guthrie.” A Memoir by Robert Low Orr, K.C. 
tos. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


insight which it affords into his views as to our prison 
system, our treatment of criminals, the object of punish- 
ment and other such questions. In all these matters one 
sees the courteous nature of the man and his tendency to 
be suggestive rather than dogmatic, and to allow a fair 
hearing to both sides of every question. 

We begin with a fragment of autobiography which is 
all too short. It is a high privilege to see Lord Guthrie 
at home among the “ sporting ’’ shades of his ancestors, 
to read his account of his own old home and its life, and 
to feel how much of that which was best in him was an 
inheritance from honourable families of the ancient 
Scottish stock. 

The dominant note of the book is religion. With all 
his soul he believed in the reality and value of the religious 
life. ‘‘ My experience,’ he tells us, “‘ has been that the 
happiest people I have ever known, the people who seem 
to get the best out of life in all its varied aspects, have 
been the most religious people, to whatever sect they 
belong.” 

It would be impossible to give even a list of the many 
activities of his life. None of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
admirers has done more to present a fair and true picture 
of that amazingly versatile spirit, nor to fasten the emphasis 
upon those elements which were deepest in Stevenson’s 
own life, and most permanent in his legacy to posterity. 
For many years Lord Guthrie occupied Swanston Cottage, 
and his work in connection with Stevenson has done more 
to preserve that beloved memory and to enrich it with 
relics of many kinds than any other man’s contribution. 
Lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson will find much in this 
volume of the deepest interest. The Ragged Schools, 
the University Bazaar, Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian Cam- 
paign, the battle against tuberculosis represented by the 
Victoria Hospital, the University residences and Union, 
the cause of the women students—these and countless 
other enterprises felt the powerful backing of his brain 
and presence. He was the heart of the Philosophical 
Society, the Cockburn Association, the National Bible 
Society and the Royal Society. 

He gave his time and his heart to the work of the Boys’ 
Brigade, a cause associated with the name of Henry 
Drummond and Sir William Smith in its initiation, and 
championed by Lord Guthrie, who may well rank third 
in the group of its famous advocates. 

Still dearer to his heart was the cause of temperance, 
which for him meant total abstinence. He blazed the 
trail for this in the Scottish bar and bench, and although 
his appointment on the bench forbade the continuance 
of his innumerable appearances on temperance platforms, 
yet he was the lifelong, undissuadable, uncompromising 
advocate of this cause, absolutely certain of its righteous- 
ness and expediency, and utterly unashamed. Here as 
elsewhere he is always good-humoured and fair-minded. 

Not less impressive would be a list of the names of 
famous men and women whom he met and appreciated, 
for he appreciated them all whether he agreed with their 
views or not. So much was this the case that when one 
reads of his associates one forgets the particular opinions, 
either upon politics or religion, which were held by those 
with whom he was in closest contact. The whole book 
gives us one of the most fascinating processions of dead and 
living contemporaries which has ever been presented in a 
volume. 

Every reader must feel the Pepysian element in the 
book. It would be difficult to find so large a variety of 
odd incidents, notes about quaint facts and delight in 
the curious detail of life, outside the immortal Diary of 
Samuel Pepys. He was essentially an historian and anti- 
quarian, and his feeling for history and knowledge of it 
were deep and sound. He had no love for mere dates 
and sequences, but through all the world he pursued living 
men who had done or were doing great things in their day, 
and by whose lives the course of the centuries was affected. 
His accounts of such men are always racy and fascinating. 

It is not easy to sum up such a life and character as his. 
He impressed one first of all with a sense of extraordinary 
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vitality and energy. If he had to give a speech upon 
Sir Walter Scott he would prepare it during long months 
of travel in Africa. Indeed the carefulness of his prepara- 
tion for engagements small and great is one of the special 
marks of the man. Fairness of mind and balance of 
opinion were of the very essence of his nature. Every man 
and every cause was sure of a just hearing from him. 
Above all he was a friendly man. His appreciation was 
boundless. He spent himself in the service of his fellows, 
not because he conceived it to be his duty, but out of sheer 
goodwill, which loved men of all sorts and conditions. 
There is no instance in all his record of cleverness at the 
expense of others, or harshness of temper upon sudden 
provocation. He will live as a man who left the world 
wiser, better and more friendly by every touch of his spirit 
and by every memory of his presence. 
Joun Ketman, D.D. 


QUEEN JEZEBEL.* 


According to the familiar biblical narrative, Ahab, son 
of Omri, reigned over Israel in Samaria for more than 
twenty years. Unwisely he married a foreigner, served 
his wife’s gods, feared and was hated by Elijah, was seduced 
by false prophets (in those days there were hundreds of 
prophets), slain in battle in spite of his disguise and at least 
a fair degree of personal courage, and left a 
widow who in turn, all painted and decked 
to defy or delude, perished miserably, being 
eaten by the dogs when flung from the 
window and trampled under foot by Jehu’s 
horse. The whole story is a ferocity, in- 
creasing in violence until you read that 
“Jehu causeth seventy of Ahab’s children 
to be beheaded, he slayeth two and forty of 
Ahaziah’s brethren.”’ 

This is the story out of which Mr. Mase- 
field picks the elements of his story for 
“A King’s Daughter.’’ The violence, the 
savagery, the turning of altars to shambles 
and shambles to altars, the primal cruelties 
and falsities of warring worships, have 
attracted him; and might there not be 
something powerful in the fierceness, some- 
thing simple in the loyalties and the be- 
trayals equally ? Jezebel wrestling with 
Elijah for the mastery of Ahab and the 
lordship of Israel; Jezebel, liege-woman of 
Baal, striving to destroy Jehovah's pro- 
phets; Jezebel like a painted and vicious 
Helen luring a kingdom of warriors to 
destruction—here or there Mr. Masefield, 
who loves the bright colours of primitive 
passions, might well look for his true sub- 
ject. What, however, he has preferred is 
a subdued rendering of the cruel wars— 
Ahab an effete, faint creature, teased with 
Christian-like misgivings ; Naboth a curtly 
eloquent defender of his own, with a 
demagogue’s voice and fury of speech ; 
prophets continually prophesying and _be- 
having like subtlest politicians ; and Jezebel 
herself, erect, corrupt, forsaken, but almost 
the only living and quite the only endur- 
able person of all the unbeloved gang. Tor 
Elijah is absent, Mr. Masefield has dispensed 
with Elijah, and the shadow of that grim, 
hairy prophet, that great, dark, child-fright- 
ing figure, falls nowhere in this play: on 
the one side Jezebel, on the other no 
one. 

It is difficult to make drama with such a 
civil avoidance of the dramatic, and Mr. 
Masefield has spared his strength even in the 
form of his verse, which is simple, clear and 


* “ A King’s Daughter : A Tragedy in Verse.”’ 
Bv John Masefield. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


(except for certain outbursts of Jehu’s) touched through- 
out with fatal languor. He has not adhered at all closely 
to the biblical narrative, but has nowhere gained by depart- 
ing from it. His most singular innovation is the use of a 
chorus—Rose-Flower and Moon-Blossom—who diversify 
the acts with elaborate chants of Helen’s story and her 
fatal lovers. How eagerly Queen Jezebel would have 
listened to Helen’s story, if she could, I can well imagine, 
and indeed I hasten to say that some of the choruses contain 
the only poetry in the play: 


““ Queen Helen left those women of the wood, 
She clambered from her horse and stood again 
Even on the very hill where Troy had stood, 
Where tamarisk shrubs and broom-sprigs and wild grain 
Sprouted from bronze and rib-bones of men slain. 


‘‘ There was the palace where her love had been; 
Stones blackened by the fire and misplac’d 
By roots of vines that fed upon the paste 
Of all the pride where she had lived a queen. 


“Troy was no more than weeds and fire-flaked stone, 
But still the straits ran roaring to the south, 
And still the never-quiet winds were blown 
With scent of meadow-sweet from Simois’ mouth.” 


Mr. Masefield has put his skill into these lyrics, varying 
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his measures with infinite care and perhaps achieving his 
finest "note in the fourth chorus beginning : 
“In the grey of morning 
When the stars were paling, 
Nireus sailing, 
Saw land ahead... .” 


But the lyrics ring out of tune ; when they are lovely the 
rest seem worse. The most indefatigable of poets has 
defeated himself doubly in his choice and in -his treatment 
of a subject, and even the sharp, courageous features of 
painted Jezebel, even the music of lyrics ringing inde- 
pendently of all else, cannot bring him within a million 
miles of success. 
JoHN FREEMAN. 


MR. W. B. MAXWELL’S NOVEL OF 
FRIENDSHIP.* 


Mr. Maxwell is a literary artist always, and touches with 
his own particular grace, sympathy, and subtle humour 
whatever topic engages his pen. In his latest novel he 
is concerned with friendship—friendship between two men : 
not the usual heroic saga of the complete lives of two lads 
at a great public school who perform wondrous emulative 
deeds of prowess on the athletic fields, and later pass out 
to the greater world still yoked in sacrificial comradeship, 
until finally one lays down his life for his friend on the 
field of battle or in some dire accident. Mr. Maxwell’s 
two protagonists are not built on these lines. They are 
two dull boys and they develop into two ordinary men— 
one in fact is a bore and corpulent, the other a thin, dis- 
gruntled cynic. They bicker and quarrel and are intensely 
insulting to each other, but by the art of Mr. Maxwell 
they become of exceeding interest. For there is both 
pathos and pity in this intimate record of friendship which 
survived many painful trials and alarums and excursions. 

From boyhood and youth Mr. Maxwell’s two creations 
passed to middle age, two typical and—one would have 
thought—congenital bachelors, devoted to golf and fishing 
and good living. They set up a comfortable joint little 
ménage, and all promised well for a life of serene content. 
But a sudden female invasion of their imagined security 
brings havoc and hysteria. They both fall in love with 
the same girl—quite an ordinary young person, as they 
soon perceive when she will have neither of them and their 
infatuated eyes again regain normal sight. But the mischief 
has been done, and their thoughts are obsessed with sex 
and marriage. 

Heber, the cadaverous cynic, marries a rich widow 
from India, and Carrington Bird, the short, stout bore, is 
caught by a curious, still-water-running-deep kind of girl, 
who after marriage develops very trying moods and 
preposterous jealousies. Mr. Maxwell here pictures the 
intimacies and disillusions of matrimony and the resultant 
slaying of romance, with the most acute skill. Mrs. Bird 
dies in childbirth, and the widower returns to ‘‘ bachelor ”’ 
freedom. In the meanwhile Mrs. Heber has been develop- 
ing her penchant for love affairs with boys, and the time 
comes when her husband rushes to his old comrade, Bird, 
for solace and society—the while his divorce can be 
arranged. 

Once again the two friends set up a joint ‘“‘ bachelor ”’ 
household of squabbling content near a famous golf links, 
and once again their security is invaded—this time by the 
tocsin of the war, and though both are over military age 
they succeed in going out to the Front. 

Heber and Bird came through the great adventure all 
right, and once again we find them established in their 
joint house, men of sixty now but still golfing—and 
squabbling. The pathos of their relationship has become 
deepened now for, as their creator says, ‘“‘ they were like 
some old married couple irrevocably bound together, but 
. smarting under the burden of their chains, incompatible of 
temper.’”’ Yet they are perfectly happy in their own way. 

-* “The Day’s Journey.” By W. B. Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 
{Thornton Butterworth.) 


Mr. Maxwell has treated his theme with both quiet humour 
and exquisite sympathy, for he is sensitive to all facets of 
human emotion and the beauty and pathos and brevity of 
life. 

S. M. ELLIs. 


THE HUMAN LIMITATION OF 
MR. WELLS.* 


Writing a book about Mr. H. G. Wells must be a great 
lark. It would be almost impossible to set about it with- 
out catching something of the infectious gusto of Mr. Wells 
himself. Perhaps he is the one man who would enjoy it 
most, and it may be that he would be more keenly under- 
standing in his analysis of himself than many of his critics 
and commentators. For nobody seems to have written a 
really successful study of Mr. Wells’s life and work. He 
takes an outsize in literary monograms and is not easily 
to be fitted into a series. He does not set out to be an 
enigma ; and yet nobody has really looked the Wellsian 
Sphinx straight in the face. Mr. J. M. Kennedy ventured 
to criticise Mr. Wells’s style as a writer, in comparison 
with established models. But Mr. Wells knew all about 
that: Had he not written in the preface to one of his 
hurriedly written books of ‘‘ a certain slovenliness which 
seems to be an almost unavoidable defect in me ”’ ? 

Mr. Ivor Brown justly observes that within the small 
compass assigned to him it was impossible for him to deal 
in detail with each of his subject’s works. Perhaps that 
is no great disadvantage from the general point of view. 
The books explain themselves, if not the ever changing, 
ever growing Wells. He has written almost every kind of 
book, but not an obscure book or one that can be taken 
two ways. What we look for in a new study of Mr. Wells 
is more about the man himself, and a new way of regarding 
the Wellsian phenomenon. And the difficulty about 
achieving this new orientation of the man lies in the fact 
that he is too volatile ever to become a tradition in his own 
lifetime. 

Mr. Brown has attempted to do this in a chapter headed 
““The Human Limitation.’”’ He seems to have discovered 
in what are on the whole the worst of Mr. Wells’s books, 
the best or at anyrate the most significant part of his 
philosophical conclusions. In his fantastic novels Mr. 
Wells illustrated the possibilities of science, sterilising him- 
self as it were against the infection of human problems, as 
the surgeon keeps out dirt. But in “ Marriage,’ ‘‘ The 
Passionate Friends,’’ ‘“‘ The New Machiavelli’’ and ‘“‘ Ann 
Veronica ’”’ the author is railing against the human weak- 
nesses, the petty vanities, greeds and passions which 
make it so difficult for the scientist to get on with his 
job of cleansing and tidying up the world. He is preaching 
a crusade against intolerance, ignorance. jealousy and the 
sort-of individual who tries to get something done with a 
few, but not nearly enough, ideas. And the only answer 
to the questions he raises is more and more ideas. 

It is true that in these books Mr. Wells is angry, some- 
times spiteful, like a spoiled child disappointed because 
the rules of the game will not permit it to win quickly and 
easily. Mr. Brown misses a fine chance here of emphasising 
the blind spots on Mr. Wells’s brain. He might have 
pointed out that the human limitation of Mr. Wells is just 
this intolerance occasionally bursting into ill-temper and 
obscuring his sense of proportion, while his childish vexation 
over a world that refuses to free itself expresses an important 
side of the inherent greatness of the man. 

Inevitably this brief survey concludes with a considera- 
tion of Mr. Wells’s colossal piece of spade-work, ‘‘ The 
Outline ’’ History. That gigantic conception seemed to 
clinch Mr. Wells’s conviction that humanity had rever 
been able to see the wood for the trees. But the work in 
its completed, or rather ever growing form, does nothing 
towards solving the problem of ‘‘ the human limitation.’’ 
It may be true that you do not teach Dutch children Dutch 


* G. Wells.” 


By Ivor Brown. 
2s. (Nisbet.) 


Writers of the Day. 
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chemistry ; but Dutch history goes on getting more and 
more Dutch. Dutchness in fact is a part of universality, 
and it is curious that Mr. Wells has never been able to 
grasp universality in this deeper sense, in the sense that 
Homer and Shakespeare understood it. He thinks it is 
something that men ought to begin thinking about, whereas 
it is one of the few ideas they have never forgotten since 
they first stretched their brains to think. Universality in 
this sense embraces everything that has ever existed, 
including all that Mr. Wells has written and the very 
much more that he is bound to write and think. 


E. V. ODLE. 


EAST MEETS WEST.* 


Certainly Sir Richard Burton had the gift of making 
his themes fascinate his readers. In this selection from 
his papers themes are varied; the restless voyager is 
himself pictured in their very diversity. From Sind to 
Mecca, Notes on Rome, Spiritualism in Eastern Lands, an 
article from the Cornhill Magazine on Belzoni, the Italian 
Egyptologist who was the first man to excavate in the 
Valley of the Kings made famous by the late Lord Car- 
narvon—these are sufficient to whet any reader’s appetite. 
And those who begin this book will not be disappointed ; 
not without severe provocation will they set it down. 

The account of Sir Richard’s journey to Mecca is the 
longest, and possibly the best, section of the book. As a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Guide Book to Mecca,”’ issued in 
1865 at the request of the Honorary Director of the 
Polytechnic Institute, it is now of great rarity—there is no 
copy in the British Museum. The editor of this volume 
has added some explanatory notes to each chapter, and 
says, with regard to this journey: ‘‘It is hard to say 
which was the more dangerous of his exploits—the journey 
to Mecca or that to Harar. Burton once said that the 
chances of getting killed were greater on the journey to 
Harar, but I feel that his tremendous interest in the 
Pilgrimage may have tended to minimise the dangers 
which to anyone less equipped in language, details of 
ceremonial and mind would have been a barrier too hard 
to overcome.”’ A very good comment; we can imagine 
no sense of fear in the adventurer of these stories, 
“ Stories’ they are—better than any fiction; sometimes 
gruesome and not for young ears, sometimes simply fasci- 
nating with their uncommon directness and energy and 
picturesque, vivid expression. 

The editor is to be most cordially congratulated upon 
presenting so well chosen a group of the lesser known work 
of Burton, and upon his very illuminating comments, 
without which a perceptible part of the value of the book 
would vanish. WE 


CURRENT HUMOUR? 


Mr. A. P. Herbert will be recognised by his initials as 
the contributor who has provided Punch with one of 
its most amusing features during the past year. This 
volume contains twenty-eight of his ‘‘ Man About Town ”’ 
sketches, in which he lightly satirises and laughs at some 
of the absurdities of London life, finding his fun impartially 
at public restaurants and dancing-halls and in private 
dinner-parties and ‘‘ At Homes.’’ All the pastimes of 
society, from golf to planchette, afford him opportunities 
to reveal in his own whimsical way the extravagances 
which result from a frenzied search to avoid boredom. 
Two of his most amusing sketches treat respectively of a 
spirit-writing séance in the company of Russian “ intel- 
lectuals,’’ and of the defeat of a golfing raconteur, whose 
own story of his achievements is ruthlessly interrupted 
by a host who insists on telling with minute details his 

* “Selected Papers on Anthropology, Travel and Explora- 


tion.” By Sir Richard Burton, K.C.M.G. Edited by N. M. 
Penzer, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S. 15s. (Philpot.) 


+‘‘ The Man About Town.” By A. P. Herbert. 6s. (Heine- 
mann.) ‘College Days.” By Stephen Leacock. 5s. (John 
Lane.) 


‘some confidence to a wider public. 


experiences in the ‘‘ Tube’”’ while travelling between 
Covent Garden and Hammersmith. Mr. Herbert deals 
with trifles, but they are trifles which make up nine-tenths 
of the daily existence of thousands of people in London 
and elsewhere, and it is his peculiar distinction that he 
manages to be amusing even while he is mercilessly exposing 
the hollowness of our so-called ‘‘ amusements.” 

Mr. Stephen Leacock has a wide circle of admirers who 
will doubtlessly welcome his new book though it has less 
universal an appeal than many of its predecessors. In 
“College Days’ are reprinted several sketches and verses 
which the author contributed in days past to collegiate 
periodicals, and though they are necessarily to some extent 
local and topical, the author, being convinced that “ all 
colleges are in a measure alike,” now offers them with 
Indeed, there is much 
in the memory of school and college days common to all 
men, and it is not only in Canada that grown men recall 
with pride that they were once thrashed by a master who 
has since become famous. Equally universal is the delusion 
that ‘‘ the boys are very much younger than they were 
in my time.’’ Mr. Leacock alludes to the ‘“‘ whiskers of 
the sixth form” as a persistent and perennial school 
tradition that never dies, and he explains it by the deduction 
that : 

‘‘What is whiskers to the eye of youth fades into fluff before 


the disillusioned eye of age. Nor is there need to widen the 
application or to draw the moral.” 


Rutter. 


HEIRS APPARENT.* 


A novel which finishes on the note of June, 1923, and 
deals entirely with post-war scenes, is bound to hold the 
interest of the young people of to-day. It is to the younger 
generation, we believe, that Sir Philip Gibbs addresses 
himself principally in ‘“‘ Heirs Apparent’’; his hero is a 
supercilious Balliol youth who has some of his superiority 
knocked out of him and some sense knocked into him by 
contact with the Fleet Street world, and the operation 
was’ badly needed, for Julian Perryman was a most 
obnoxious prig before he learned the art of doing a worthy 
day’s work and earning a more or less journalistically 
honest penny. His father was editor of The Week, a 
popular paper with a two-million circulation; a man of 
ideals who had sold himself, for a handsome salary, to the 
owner of that recognisable and not too reputable sheet. 
Into the story comes, slightly disguised, an account of 
certain events in the law-courts which are still fresh in 
our memory, and very cleverly is the trial of the proprietor 
of The Week, and the downfall of the huge edifice of half- 
sincere, half-spurious patriotism and popularity which he 
had built, portrayed. 

Better than this, however, is the general picture of the 
group of young Oxford men and the lively interpretation 
of their attitude to life—their mask of gaiety, of boredom, 
of irresponsibility, concealing after all a very genuine good- 
heartedness and comradeship. We feel that there are 
portraits in this general picture, and that they are drawn 
with friendly touches. The girls are not quite so success- 
fully ‘‘ placed ’’; as in previous books, the author is more 
at home with his men. When the scene, in the progress of 
development, changes to the street of ink and the first 
experiences of Julian as a raw hand on the news-gathering 
staff of his father’s paper, Sir Philip stands on the surest 
ground of all, even though he paints in gloomy shades the 
career of the journalist—which, taking an average, is not 
so black after all. Most experienced newspaper-men have 
more philosophy, more stoicism and less lamentation, than 
had Burton, the news-editor of The Week. Still, the 
picture stands ; it is impressive and real; and we have to 
thank the author for a keen and exceedingly clever novel 
which will add to his reputation. 


W. L. R. 


*“ Heirs Apparent.” 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 


By Philip Gibbs. 
son.) 
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REALITY AND REALISM.* 


The title of one of Mr. Grant Overton’s earlier books, 
“The Women Who Make Our Novels,” suggests that 
women are the dominant novel-makers of the western 
world, though it would seem to be their male com- 
petitors who are more frequently represented in the 
fiction from America that makes a bid for British readers. 
Mr. Overton, judging by this, his latest story, is one of 
the novel-makers who follow the recipe of ‘‘ realism ’”’ as 
that much-abused word has come to be regarded in literary 
appreciation ; he shows much of the unpleasant in modern 
life, and if he does so with skill the result may be but 
the more depressing. His orphaned heroine, having to cut 
short her college course and go to work, gets an appoint- 
ment as maid in a New York hospital for drug-addicts— 
and starts upon a career in which one unworthy man after 
another plays his ignoble part. It is true that she meets 
the right man in the end, but it is a bitter experience 
that she has passed through on the way, and if impressive, 
the presentation is by no means pleasant reading; there 
is something of sordidness in the aspect of New York life 
which is here rendered, whether among the drug victims 
or in the wider life which would seem to open when Dace 
becomes an assistant to the smug platitudinarian Lester 
Livermore. It is a clever but somewhat chilling study in 
grey monotone that Mr. Overton puts before us. 

In “‘ The Altar Steps ’’ Mr. Compton Mackenzie told the 
early part of the life story of Mark Lidderdale, and in so 
doing presented what one of his critics summed up as “a 
veritable pageant of Anglicanism.’’ That pageant is con- 
tinued in ‘‘ The Parson’s Progress,’’ wherein we are re- 
introduced to Lidderdale, on the eve of his taking Holy 
orders as curate to a timid High Church experimentalist 
in a small Hampshire town. We watch the young 
priest in his struggles to be obedient to his chief, yet 
itching to get forward with his work as he sees it, and 
not to keep himself hampered by the consideration of the 
views of this, that and the other parishioner. We find him 
getting in touch with college friends who have settled in 
their various ways—and getting ever nearer the breaking- 
point with his vicar. Then comes the inevitable moment of 
that break when the vicar wishes to take the conventional 
and the curate the Christian line in connection with a 
servant at the vicarage who has offended. Lidderdale’s 
desire is to work among London’s East End poor, but fate 
sends him successively to Chelsea, to Pimlico and then to 
a ‘“‘ fashionable ’’’ church in South Kensington, before we 
leave him returning to the Cornish parish where he had 
passed his boyhood. Such are what might be termed the 
externals of the progress of our parson as presented by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, but his spiritual progress is also 
rendered in a subtle and impressive manner, and even 
those readers who may not be wildly excited over the 
niceties of ritualistic differences will find themselves in- 
terested in that progress. The author, too, shows his 
skill not only in the careful presentation of this central 
figure, but he gives us a whole gallery of sketches of subtly 
differenced clerical gentlemen, and of those with whom, or 
among whom, they work. Only occasionally do these 
sketches of character seem to pass over into caricature 
(as for instance in some of the “ settlers’’ in Oaktown), 
but even so they never get beyond the sense of reality ; we 
may feel that some characteristics are ever-emphasised 
but not so much as to make the people anything more 
than eccentric. Though this is the second novel in which 
Mark Lidderdale’s progress has been studied, it is a very 
full one—there is nothing skimpy about the author’s 
measure — an appended note tells us that we have 
here but the mid-part of a trilogy, and that the progress 
is to be completed in a final volume to be entitled 
“The Heavenly Ladder.’’ Perhaps the best tribute to 
the novelist’s skill is to be found in the fact that we read 

* “ Tsland of the Innocent.’”’ By Grant Overton. 
(Gyldendal). ‘‘ The Parson’s Progress.” 
zie. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


Moorland and Harbour.”’ 
(Heinemann.) 


7s. 6d. net. 
By Compton Macken- 
“The Comely Lass: A Tale of 
By Thomas Moult. 7s. 6d. net. 


that announcement with anticipation of further quiet 
pleasure to come. 

It is another kind of reality that is given us by Mr. 
Thomas Moult in ‘“‘ The Comely Lass ’’—a reality that is 
in a sense truer than that of the skilled delineator of diverse 
types of clerical gentlemen, and far truer than the realism 
which concentrates on certain sordid aspects of modern 
life ; a reality which finds smiles and sunshine not less true 
than tears and tragedy, and a simple faith and philosophy 
of love not less true than the faith and ritualistic niceties 
of professional Christianity. It is true that in ‘‘ The 
Comely Lass ’’ Mr. Moult has less of the joyous note than 
he struck in ‘‘ Snow Over Elden,’’ that quite early in the 
story we have a sense of the undertow of the sea drawing 
us towards tragedy, yet it is a presentation of life in which 
sun and shade intermingle as they do in most lives. If 
love comes to Margaret in her home in the Peakland farm 
and bears her away to a new home by the sea, it saddens 
her by alienating her cousin. If the end foreshadowed is 
early seen to indicate tragedy, there are the years of 
happiness that precede it. Mr. Moult presents his Peak- 
land farm with his old skill, and draws his characters and 
makes them talk with a fine sense of the real, but I can- 
not help feeling that he protracts unduly the unhappy 
moving chapters that draw us on to the inevitable 
close. Some readers may find his work over senti- 
mental—but it is a sweet, sane sentiment that pervades 
the story, and I think that there are many of us to-day 
who still find not less of reality in such sentiment than in 
the stark realism that concentrates on the ugly things 
of life to the exclusion of the beautiful. 


W. J. 


Hovel Wotes. 


A PERFECT DAY. By Bohun Lynch. 5s. net. (Collins.) 

If you have a favourite pipe or sweetmeat, a favourite 
chair, a favourite corner by the fire, seek them out for a 
few blissful hours and refresh yourself with this charming 
story of Joe’s Perfect Day. From morning till night you 
will follow Joe through a sequence of joyous happenings, 
trivial and otherwise. It is the capacity to find delight in 
little things that is the secret of living. Our years are not 
made up of ecstasies, though Joe has a big ecstasy to mark 
his day—the return of his much-loved wife after seven 
months’ enforced absence abroad. This sheds a glamour 
on all less important events, till every detail of morning, 
noon and night glitters, as the world glitters under the 
June sun. There is no jarring note, no shadow of dis- 
content. In the morning he anticipates Polly’s coming ; 
in the afternoon she comes ; and the rest of the day they 
spend together doing the things they love to do, eating 
favourite dishes, drinking choice wines ; retiring at length 
to the bedroom at the Golden Inn, ‘‘ low and lemon-coloured, 
large and airy, well lit by candles.’” We put the book down 
feeling we have drawn in great breaths of happiness, that 
it is good to have been in the company of such pure-hearted 
rapture. Only one thing—do not forget to have a paper- 
knife handy when you settle down to read, or, better still, 
cut all the leaves that need cutting before you start. It is 
irksome to have to stop and cut when you want to get on 
to the next page. 


THE CIMBRIANS: THE LONG JOURNEY-—Il. By 
Johannes V. Jensen. 7s. 6d. (Gyldendal.) 

Some writers are accused by the critics of hastily com- 
piling their books, and, through their publishers, launching 
them upon a long-suffering public, regardless of the 
unconscious absorption by the young of any inaccuracies 
they may contain, any errors of judgment, any sins against 
good taste. As a contrast comes the wonderful little band 
of indefatigable workers—writers who spare no pains in 
their search for the best and truest in order that others 
may benefit from their efforts. And in the case of the 
historical novel—as ‘‘ The Cimbrians’”’ can be classed— 
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the task, although a pleasant one, must take a very long 
time. There are sagas to read, legends and traditions to 
find, wheat to be winnowed from chaff, and the whole to 
be presented in a form not too abstruse for the general 
public, the majority of whom want recreation and amuse- 
ment in their books and not history of the dry, unliving 
kind, so dear to the writers of children’s books a quarter 
of a century ago. ‘‘ The Cimbrians,’”’ ably translated 
by Mr. A. G. Chater, is an interesting account of this 
northern race. Mr. Jensen has woven into his account 
a poetical fantasy of a certain Norna Gest, who lived 
through the Stone and Bronze Ages ; his many wanderings 
are the subject round which a great part of the account is 
written. One follows with interest the struggle of these 
early people against the forces of nature, and later on their 
clash with other tribes on the never-ending search for the 
necessities of life. Owing to the elements threatening their 
land with a flood the Cimbrians under Boierik decided to 
take that fated journey across Europe—the journey from 
which no wanderer returned. Rome, with all the powers 
of her great organisations, was too much for these brave 
undisciplined warriors, and Marius inflicted a terrible 
defeat upon the northerners. Those who were not slain 
were sold as slaves, and here enters a pretty little romance ; 
for Vedis, a priestess, was bought by Cheiron, a sculptor, 
who previously had visited Jutland ; so on one poor slave 
shone the light of love and kindness. The fate of the 
remainder can easily be surmised when one remembers the 
ruthless and thorough methods of Rome towards her 
prisoners. Mr, Jensen is to be congratulated upon a very 
powerful and finely imagined story—one that is in every 
way worthy of Denmark’s greatest living novelist. 


SUNSHINE STREET. By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 

Mrs. Kilpatrick has broken new ground; she has got 
away from the entirely humorous novel and has blended 
her humour with drama and pathos. The result is a story 
of singular charm, vivaciously written, and concerned with 
the happenings in a certain house in a certain street in a 
drowsy Thames-side town. To this house comes an 
Americanised aunt—a jewel of a character in more ways 
than one. There is no denying that she is a managing 
person, but she does her managing in such a brusque, 
genial way our sympathies are with her from the start. 
She has to contend with a complaining widowed sister, 
two nice nieces who have been so expensively educated 
they don’t know anything, and two men who bring a 
troublesome love element into the quiet household. But 
Aunt Miranda, even with so much responsibility on her 
hands, does not confine her energies to the family; she 
tries to speed up the town and put pep into the shop- 
keepers. In this and in her other descriptions of the good 
lady's efforts the author is at her best—though not better 
than when giving a picture of the party at Dale House, 
with the disaster of Fergus Glover’s performance on the 
violin. The story teems with by-play, and it is all 
deliciously amusing, lending realism to the main theme, 
which follows the love of one of the nieces for a man many 
years her senior who is quite unworthy of such innocent 
and tender devotion. Aunt Miranda works valiantly to 
save the girl, only to know defeat—but the man’s past is 
on Aunt Miranda’s side, while everything else is against 
her, and the tale ends cheerfully with sunshine days to 
look forward to. There is a very charming wrapper- 
design by James A. Kilpatrick. 


DOUBTING CASTLE. By Elinor Chipp. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Collins.) 

The reviewer who complained that so often the hero or 
heroine of a novel is conveniently destitute of relations, 
could never bring that charge against Miss Elinor Chipp. 
With minute detail and subtle humour she sketches in the 
Baldwin famiily, with their terrible respectability, their 
rigid business-like outlook. ‘‘ Their noses were uniformly 
large but not gross, and their eyes hard and for the most 
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part steely grey. There was no softness about the Bald- 
wins.”’ Gloria Baldwin, a beautiful girl of eighteen, a 
flower sprung from a muck-heap of scandal, is thrown 
upon the family’s mercy by the death of her grandfather. 
Irene Baldwin offers her shelter, though Uncle Simeon 
predicts ‘‘ trouble,’’ and worse than trouble comes of 
Irene’s generosity; for between her husband and the 
lonely girl dawns a tragic love. Miss Chipp writes deli- 
cately and feelingly of the emotions suffered by these two 
—the married man and the young girl thrilling with life ; 
and finds the hardest but maybe not the sorriest way out 
of the tangle. For a first novel particularly, the book 
shows a strength of style and a sense of character that 
will bring its author praise from the discerning. And it 
may be added that although the author is American the 
setting of the story is entirely English, most of it London. 


BROKEN BRIDGES. By Madeline Linford. 7s. 6d. 
(Leonard ,Parsons.) 


Insipidity marks the treatment of the good young girl 
in fiction. The achievement of Miss Madeline Linford in 
“* Broken Bridges ”’ is that her Rachel Silver is so charming 
and appealing in her prim, naive girlhood. At the Anglo- 
Catholic high school of St. Faith there is a perpetual 
odour of sanctity, and religion is closely associated with 
sentimentality. Rachel emerges from it subdued but 
unspoiled. Very true to actuality is her period of second 
pupilage in ‘‘ Sharp’s Commercial School for the Sons and 
Daughters of Gentlemen,” with its pimply youths and its 
girls with sham pearls round their necks; but Sharp’s 
also leaves Rachel unscathed. Rachel is not of the man- 
hunting species, of course, and when young Hugh Senior 
falls in love with her, she is more embarrassed than flattered, 
feeling only regret that she cannot respond to his very 
honest affection. She is grieved and humiliated when 
married Philp Frew kisses her. When she does fall in 
love it is with her pleasant and graceful employer, Maurice 
Rideal; but she has a painful awakening from her mid- 
summer madness when, after listening to his poetic wooing, 
she discovers that he is still on terms with his wife. Yes ; 
the innocent and tender-hearted Rachel knew that Maurice 
was married ; but he had assured her that he was worthy 
of her great sacrifice. Poor Rachel is overwhelmed with 
shame and loses her hold on life. Health and sanity only 
return to her when she is doing service in a children’s 
hospital in France. Then young Hugh turns up again, 
very much a man and an officer, and she finds she can love 
him very dearly. The tale is a simple one; and all the 
better on that account. Miss Linford is a young Man- 
chester journalist. Her first novel is so full of promise 
that we shall be surprised and disappointed if she does not 
make good with future work. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MARTHA. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Dowdall. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


A schoolgirl complained, on seeing “‘ Hamlet’”’ for the 
first time, that it was so full of quotations. Mrs. Dowdall’s 
readers will probably have the same complaint to make 
after reviewers have dealt with ‘“‘ The Second Book of 
Martha.”’ It is simply bursting with good things waiting 
to be shared, that no reader can keep to himself. It 
contains as much genuine amusement as a_ three-act 
comedy where the fun all ‘“‘ comes off.’”” We commend this 
book as a tonic to ‘‘ Everywoman,”’ for though the author 
divides womankind into Marthas and Marys, every woman 
has to play the part of Martha at some period of her life. 
Life seen through Martha’s eyes is one long martyrdom 
to the truth that if you want a thing done you must do it 
yourself. We have all met her Best Fishmonger, and the 
plumber, and Miss Gibbs the dressmaker, and the village 
orphans of Lady Clara Vere de Vere, but we suffered them 
like fools, sadly, and so it is joy to watch Mrs. Dowdall 
dissect them with her keen wit—lay bare bad manners, 
shortcomings, incapacity, indifference, unpunctuality and 
so on, her tart humour making a running commentary as 


‘she works. ‘“ The Ego on the Hearth,” where well-known 


advertisements are gently led in by the nose and kicked 
out by the shoe-toe, is capital. And just read to your cook 
“Any Wife to Any Cook,” and to your husband “ The 
Sacred Hearth.”” Of course there is a chance they may 
not see the point! 


THE DANCING STAR. {By Berta [Ruck. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A new novel by Berta Ruck will need no introduction, 
for she has her own “ place”’ and a “ circle’ that will be _ 
ready to welcome it. This is the story of a girl, Ripple 
Meredith who, after having a very stiff struggle with her 
family at home, eventually got her own way and went to 
London to take up dancing as a profession. To anyone 
who imagines that the life of a dancer is a bed of roses 
this book will be a revelation, for we are introduced to a 
very good idea of all the hard work and drudgery that 
must necessarily be gone through before the triumph of 
the first night is reached. Ripple has the real artistic 
temperament, and her love for her profession is the most 
vital thing in her life until it gives way to her love for 
Steve, the old companion of her school days. Through 
all her amazing success she remains a delightfully unspoilt 
and level-headed girl. The book is dedicated to ‘“ that 
star of dancers’’ and friend of Berta Ruck’s—Lydia 
Lopokova, 


TOHN O’CHIMES, By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The title of this book is very happily chosen, for the 
story weaves itself round a chime of bells that Lady Gale 
is having restored in memory of her son who was drowned 
some months previously, and also in the hope of silencing 
the legendary bells of the submerged church which persist 
in haunting her. The reader follows with real interest 
the romance that develops between Lady Gale’s daughter, 
Dame Imogen Gales (Geni) and John La Ferronays, of 
the firm of bell-founders who have the restoration in hand. 
Particularly delightful is the account of Geni’s life spent 
in London and of her acting the part of Joan of Arc ina 
mystery play. Hers is a charming character with a 
simplicity and old world charm, yet up to date in interests 
and outlook. 


HERR} ARNE’S HOARD. By Selma Logerléf. Illustrated 
by Albert Edefeldt. 6s. (Gyldendal.) 


There is certainly a charm in the weird and simple story 
of Selma Lagerléf, and, coming at this season of the year 
—the season of goblins, elves and gnomes—the uncanny 
feeling it arouses seems in order, although our English 
ghosts do not as a rule have so much reason to disturb 
mere mortals as did that of Elsalill’s foster-sister. The 
charm of the author’s romance consists largely in the clever 
way he blends things terrestrial with happenings usually 
credited to another sphere. It does not seem at all out 
of order that the phantom of the little sister should appear 
at the door of an inn and persuade the landlady to give hera 
job in the pantry, her place to be taken later by Elsalill. 
The latter’s love for and betrayal of one of her uncle’s 
murderers is a stirring little episode, and the finish of the 
story is wild and cruel as are frequently the elements in 
these northern latitudes. Mr. Arthur G. Chater is to be 
congratulated on his translation. 


THE HAT OF DESTINY. By Mrs. T. P. OConnor. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


Sparkling as champagne, and sustained without a hint 
of flatness or insipidity to the very end. The American 
women, Nelly and Laurel, are admirably drawn. Their 
feminine hearts are torn with jealousy and suspicion, and 
the culminating moment of the book is reached when 
Laurel sweeps into her rival’s concert-room, wearing an 
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exact replica of Nelly’s devastating hat! Says Laurel 
lightly, “‘ Look at me! I’ve dressed the part of Nelly’s 
twin sister. We are the Sisters Love, and will do a dance 
together, if we are asked, a little later, won’t we, Nell ? ” 
“Please get up and go to the other end of the room,” 
replies Nelly in fury. ‘If you don’t, I'll tear both our 
hats to bits, and throw the pieces to the orchestra! ”’ 
This is the light bubbling book, so constantly begged for, 
and lacking at our libraries. The hat is worth remembering. 
People held on to its long velvet streamers “‘ as if it had 
been an iced mint julep! ” 


THE PASSIONATE YEAR. By James Hilton. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. Hilton’s novel ranks highly in two categories—as 
a school story of the type which Mr. Desmond Coke has 
given us, and as a love story of considerable power. As 
a “ school ’’ novel, it is not for boys, though much of it is 
concerned with the juvenile population of “ Millstead,” 
where the young, unheroic hero was a house master. 
Kenneth Speed was much too young for his job; though 
his youth would not have mattered had he only been able 
to look at life less emotionally. Within a year he had 
married the head master’s daughter, and fallen in love with 
her greatest friend; and it is in this situation that the 
author shows his skill. Helen, Speed's wife, is one of those 
“ difficult ’’ women who can love intensely and torture 
pitilessly ; gifted with uncanny ability to feel the disloyal 
thoughts of their man—a most awkward mate for the 
almost hysterical Speed, who was not much more than a 
boy placed over boys, some of whom were not far from his 
own age. The finish of such a situation could be nothing 
but sorrow. Their conversations, however harmlessly 
beginning, end in bitter words; and the fatal move was 
made when Speed—ill to the point of a nervous breakdown 
after a ‘“‘rag’”’ in which the boys, with the unthinking 
cruelty of their stage of development, had switched off 
lights and utterly confounded him—goes to a seaside resort 
in the depth of the off-season for a “ holiday ”’ with his 
wife. Here the climax comes, and we shall only say that 
there seems, after all, a gleam of hope through the dark 
conclusion. Mr. Hilton has done well; his head master is, 
in its way, an excellent study of the clammy and pompous 
ecclesiastical type; his portrait of the calm, restrained 
Clare Harrington is very real; and Millstead as a back- 
ground is school to the life. Certain loose ends are left ; 
but that does not affect the value of the book. 


THE CASTAWAYS OF THE FLAG. By Jules Verne. 
6s. (Sampson Low.) 


The adventures of “‘ the Swiss Family Robinson "’ have 
been a source of instruction and delight to generations 
of young people. And it is a piece of good fortune that 
the story so captivated the imagination of that great 
romance maker, Jules Verne, that he was impelled to take 
it up and carry it beyond the point where the original 
teller had left it. Verne wrote two books on the subse- 
quent history of New Switzerland and its inhabitants— 
“The Island Home ”’ and this sequel, ‘“‘ The Castaways of 
the Flag ’’—in which, after dangers and difficulties and 
exciting adventures, including the hard defence of the 
island against an invasion of savages, the island becomes 
a recognised British Colony and enters on a career of 
prosperity and honour. The mere name of Jules Verne is 
enough to ensure the welcome for this story that it deserves. 


THE TALKING WOMAN. By Horace Horsnell. 7s. 6d. 
(Blackwell.) 


Mr. Horsnell’s title disarms criticism. It is as if he said, 
““T know she talks too much. She’s meant to talk too 
much.” Sabrina Varey certainly talks. She talks her 
brilliant and epigrammatical way through the book, 
charming, witty, detached, magnificently self-assured and 
self-centred. Her detachment is at times almost terrible. 
She accepts quite philosophically the sudden death of her 
father with which the book opens. ‘“‘ I shall probably miss 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


WILD AFRICAN ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN 


By H.R.H. PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN. 
Illustrated with about 200 Nature Photographs of Wild 
Animals, Demy 4to. 25/- net. 
A magnificent book on the author’s experiences in big- 
game hunting in Central Africa, full of unique photographs 
taken on the spot at considerable risk. 


THE TENDERFOOT IN NEW 
MEXICO 


By R. B. TOWNSHEND, author of ‘‘A Tenderfoot 
in Colorado.’’ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 
The further adventures promised in ‘‘ A Tenderfoot in 
Colorado,” describing the days of pioneering and lynching 
in the Wild West. 


ART AND MAN 
By the late C. ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. With 
an Introduction by VERNON LEE, Fully illustrated 
in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 


THE CRITIC AND THE DRAMA 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, author of ‘The 
World in Falseface,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 

A consideration of dramatic criticism and an estimate 
of drama and acting as arts, by the well-known American 
critic. 

POEMS AND SONNETS 
By FRANK KENDON. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 


A first book of verse by a young poet whose work has 
already attracted much attention. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK ON SHELLEY 


ARIEL: A Shelley Romance 


By ANDRE MAUROIS, author of ‘ The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble,”’ etc. Translated from the French by 
ELLA D’ARCY. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


The romance of the life of Shelley, told in the form of 
fiction, but adhering strictly to the facts and actual words 
recorded in Shelley’s letters and papers. 

‘A most diverting and instructive work. M. Maurois’ 
style is elegant and urbane without mercy. The book is 
masterly, ruthless, and absorbing, and for the general good 
of Britain and the United States ought to be translated.” _ 

—ARNOLD BENNETT, in the Adelphi 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION 
(7/6 net each) 


THE SPELL OF SIRIS. By Murtet Hinz, author 
of ‘“‘ The Flight,” etc. 

TREFOIL. By Mrs. FrepD REyYNOLDs, author of ‘‘ The 
Man Who Could not See,”’ etc. 

SOLO. By Pierre author of “ Sidonie.” 

THE SQUARE EGG, and other Stories. By 
the late H. H. Munro (“ Saki’’). Illustrated with 
original sketches by ‘‘ Saki,”” with a memoir of “ Saki,”’ 
by E. M. Munro. 

THE PERILOUS TRANSACTIONS OF MR. 
COLLIN. By FRANK HELLER. 

BABY. By VALENTINE Gocpiz, author of ‘ Marjorie 
Stevens,”’ etc. 

THE HIGH PLACE. By James Brancu CABELL, 
author of Jurgen,’’ etc. 
THE ABBEY COURT MURDER. By Annie 
HAYNES, author of The Bungalow Mystery,” etc. 
OH, DOCTOR! By Harry LEon WItson, author of 
Ruggles of Red Gap,” etc. 

THE SECOND CHANCE, By E. A. WykeE Smit, 
author of Captain Quality,” etc. 

THE CHASTE DIANA: The Romance of the First 
“Polly Peachum.”” By E. BARRINGTON. 

THE DRAWN LINE. By E. SHAw-Cow ey, author 
of ‘‘ Prisoners of State.” 
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him badly sometimes. Not yet, of course. It‘s too 
interesting.”’ She elopes gaily with Max Deverel after two 
days’ acquaintance and leaves him deliberately before the 
love affair had ‘“‘the chance to fade,’ rewarding the 

faithful Stephen (who is quite a human character and 
passionately in love with her) on the very day of her 
return with a promise to become engaged to him “in six 
months’ time or six years.’’ The atmosphere of the book 
is essentially ‘“‘ modern.”’ It is only fair to Sabrina to say 
that she does not monopolise the conversation. All the 
characters talk remorselessly and in a vein of scintillating 
cleverness that is sometimes rather metallic but always 
diverting. There are some entertaining glimpses of 
theatrical folk and the theatrical world. The book has 
the merits of humour, sincerity and good craftsmanship. 
It is admirably written. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A NEW TALE OF TWO CITIES. By James Milne. 6s. 
(Bodley Head.) 

Under this title Mr. Milne publishes the sketches of 
London and Paris in war-time which he contributed to 
various papers during the war. It is unnecessary to state 
that they are well written. His war-time London is not, 
of course, the real war-time London. It is London as 
we saw it in our exalted mood of war-time patriotism—a 
city of perfect democracy, hard work and rigid economy, 
of enthusiastic and sentimental adoration of Thomas Atkins. 
To a later generation these papers may be interesting as 
showing the spirit in which we met and faced the war ; 
but to us who shared their mood of high-hearted if un- 
reasoning optimism and have since seen its hopes fade 
one by one, to whom the war is, as Mr. Milne himself says 
in his preface, ‘‘ too near, too intimate to talk about without 
tears,’ for all their interest they are a little saddening. 


SOME NEW LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited by F. R. Barton. With a Foreword by Viscount 
Grey of Falloden. 8s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 

‘Those who know the letters of Edward FitzGerald,”’ 

writes Viscount Grey, ‘‘ will find nothing unexpected in this 
latest batch, but they will find here the same traits and 
qualities that have endeared his letters and their writer 
to so many.”’ Nearly all the letters are to Bernard Barton, 
Lamb’s Quaker friend, and they are linked together with 
a commentary by the editor, who is a descendant of Bernard 
Barton’s. No man can write good letters unless he is 
writing to an intimate with whom he can be frank, careless, 
frivolous on occasion, always perfectly himself without 
fear of being misunderstood, and in Barton FitzGerald 
had such a friend. Nor can he write them unless he has 
a sense of humour, and FitzGerald’s genial, shrewd, some- 
times rather devastating humour plays through these pages 
and makes even his communications about personal and 
everyday affairs delightfully entertaining. He may label 
Wordsworth ‘“‘ Daddy,’’ but there is sound criticism behind 
his frivolity ; he had the keenest admiration of Tennyson, 
but was wickedly alive to his weaknesses ; and his feeling 
for Carlyle stopped so far short of idolatry that he could 
laugh at him and like him none the less. The many refer- 
ences to contemporary celebrities of all sorts add to the 
interest of these pages, but without these the letters are 
for their own sakes a delightful possession. 


ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES. 


18s. (Werner Laurie.) 


By T. Francis Bumpus. 


Owing to the continued interest in the old churches of 
London, Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., have issued a 
revised edition of this standard work by Mr. Bumpus, 
in very attractive form and containing thirty-six illustra- 
tions in colour by Gordon Home and others. The eccle- 
siastical architecture of the Metropolis, whether looked 
at from its Mediaeval, Revived Classical or Modern Gothic 
side, affords a field for research as fascinating as it is well- 
nigh inexhaustible in interest. To the outward eye London 


may appear a modern city. The havoc wrought by 
Henry VIII swept away many of her fairest and most 
glorious remains of olden days. The Great Fire too was 
fatal to her interest as a mediaeval tradition. These, together 
with the march of modern improvements, have each contri- 
buted their quota to the devastation, and yet there still 
remains a wealth of structure in which the history of 
English Gothic architecture may be read from the Norman 
Conquest to its decline and fall under the Tudors; and, 
what is more, each representative of the styles through 
which it successively passed, is the best of its kind. Too 
much praise can hardly be given to this work of Mr. 
Bumpus which, while containing so much valuable informa- 
tion, is yet so free from technicalities that it can be followed 
with keen enjoyment by the average reader who is at all 
interested in architecture. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF MICHAEL 
FIELD, 5s. (Poetry Bookshop.) 


One has a curious feeling of having stepped back from 
the Georgian into an earlier world of poetry in reading 
this book. And not always into the Victorian age either, 
though Michael Field’s work belongs there in point of 
time. On occasion it would seem to be the spacious 
Elizabethan world upon which one has stumbled. ‘‘ Bury 
her at even”’ might almost have come from Webster. 
Present-day revival of interest in Michael Field—-the 
name, let us remind ourselves, which hid the identity of 
two ladies, Miss Katherine Bradley and Miss Edith Cooper 
—teceived fresh impetus from the critical study published 
last year by Miss Mary Sturgeon. Miss Sturgeon would 
have edited this selection from the poems, which indeed 
she partly made, had not circumstances intervened and she 
was forced to place the task in the hands of another. We 
welcome that mischance for one reason only—and Miss 
Sturgeon will be generous in welcoming it too. It has en- 
riched the book with Mr. Sturge Moore’s very able intro- 
ductory essay, a piece of writing at once enthusiastic and 
restrained. In the work of Michael Field there is a good 
deal that is mannered, Victorian in tone and conception, 
“ old-fashioned ”’ let us call it. There is also much about 
which the timelessness of true poetry hangs. Pieces like 
the “ I could wish to be dead ’’ of Mary Queen of Scots are 
in a fair way to wearing immortality. 


THE HAMBLEDON CRICKET CHRONICLE, 1772-1796. 
By F. Ashley-Cooper. With an introduction by E. V. 
Lucas. tos. 6d. (Jenkins.) 


Many folk, even some cricketers, are unable to regard 
with enthusiasm a book such as the indefatigable Mr. 
Ashley-Cooper’s history of England’s first great cricket 
club. But if only they will begin by reading Mr. Lucas’s 
foreword the dry bones of old cricket will take on new 
flesh, and the book will not have been put down before 
the last page is reached, the last statistic, the swan-song, 
so to say, consisting of a set of verses by ‘‘ Mr. Cotton,” 
that were ‘‘ framed and glazed and hung up in the Cricket 
Club-room and One Hundred Copies printed.’” For Mr. 
Lucas makes great play with an item on the list of standing 
toasts at each club dinner a hundred and fifty years since— 
“To the Immortal Memory of Madge.’’ Who Madge was 
has never been discovered, but his speculations are de- 
lightful. She was, he thinks, either a woman, although 
“ cricketers are not much given to the cult of the Fair, 
at any rate when they meet as cricketers’’; a man and 
a founder; or a name formed by initials, like our own 
“Dora”’ of baleful memory. The riddle is only given 
up by Mr. Lucas to tell us that when the last match was 
played on the Hambledon ground in 1908 a reward of half- 
a-crown a man was promised to the professional making 
the highest score. The benefactor’s name was never 
divulged, but it is broadly hinted that but for him the 
men who hold the Order of Merit would have ‘ no Scottish 
dramatist among them.’’ Mr. Ashley-Cooper is to be 
congratulated on having such a gay sponsor for his valuable 
book. 
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THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN. By Philip W. Sergeant, 
B.A. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Sergeant has aimed in this volume at treating the 
character of Anne with a degree of fairness and justice 
it has so far not received. This unbiased estimate is long 
overdue. Those who have hitherto appraised the life and 
worth of Anne Boleyn have been content to repeat the 
bitter half-truths and cruel censures handed down to this 
day by writers who were her enemies and who were antagon- 
ised by her Lutheranism. Even those writers who are 
totally free from religious bias have not troubled to dis- 
cover, through patient research, the truth for themselves. 
To the author belongs the honour of having disentangled 
from prejudiced writings the history of the mother of 
England’s greatest queen. Little authentic information is 
available concerning Anne’s early years, and it is made 
clear that her reputation has suffered through mistaken 
identity with her sister Mary. The courageous strength 
of this beautiful woman is emphasised as she stands, the 
central figure, in the great drama of the Royal divorce. 
Amid the baffling intrigue around her, counsellor she had 
none. Sir Thomas Boleyn was willing to sell both his 
daughters for the king’s favour. For five years Anne’s 
virtue was proof against the importunities of her royal 
lover, though she knew he could order her beheadal at any 
moment. There appears very little proof of guilt in the 
charges of misconduct trumped up against her when she 
fell from the false king’s favour. Anne was destined to 
be the first full test of Henry’s depravity. Those who 
are not historians among us have always felt pity for the 
first victim of the royal Bluebeard ; now we feel admiration 
also. Mr. Sergeant has well and truly laid the foundation 
of a splendid historical romance with a heroine as gay and 
fascinating as Mary Queen of Scots. 


A LITTLE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Grace Rhys. 53s, 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 

Full of personal confessions and passionate assertions of 
belief. The account of the writer’s childhood is very 
engaging—she writes of it under the heading “ Little 
Visions of Love.’’ She fell in love first, at two, with an 
ash tree against a blue sky, then with a picture of the 
Saviour. Later she would wander through ‘“‘ plump, dark- 
green groves,’’ and string long chains of flowers to hang 
round a loved heifer, Desdemona. The whole book is 
designed to show that love is a living force. Mrs. Rhys 
sorrowfully believes, with many others, that love is out of 
fashion to-day, so she writes the more earnestly of the 
purity and brightness of mothers, of good and kind loves, 
that hang like coloured fruit on the tree of life. There 
are little stories scattered here and there, delicately 
illustrating the delicate meaning of the text. 


TUTANKHAMEN, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Arthur 
Weigall. 15s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. Arthur Weigall’s own travels as Inspector-General 
of Antiquities for the Egyptian Government, and a member 
of the staff of the Cairo Museum have given him invaluable 
experience in the ‘‘atmosphere’’ necessary to record 
Egyptian story, history and romance. Of Tutankhamen 
so much has been heard that we need say little ; for many 
readers other sections of this fascinating book will prove 
of more interest. For example, Chapter VIII, on ‘“ The 
Eastern Desert and Its Interests,’’ which opens with an 
apologia for the author’s inability to recreate the scenes 
among which he wishes his readers in thought to dwell ; 
quite unneeded, by the way. He writes often of places 
““which no other western eyes have seen,’ and makes 
us almost see them, and makes us, also, realise the wonderful 
activities which these desolate deserts conceal—the camps, 
the mines, the wars, the industry, now only betrayed by 
occasional relics perceived by the experienced eye of the 
solitary traveller. The Red Sea Highroad ”’ is another 
wonderfully interesting chapter. In fact it is difficult to 
set this splendid book down, once it is begun, and we 
heartily congratulate the author on the work itself and 
on the vivid photographs which lend emphasis to the 
text. 


NEW YEAR 
GIFTS 


Novels by 
DORNFORD YATES 


PUNCH says: “ To give Mr. Yates his due, 

he is expert in light banter. He can be strongly 

recommended to anyone who thinks that the 
British take themselves too seriously.” 


VALERIE FRENCH 


“There are novels and novels, but those which come from the magic pen of 
Dornford Yates are stories of romantic Ler? . « » Without doubt, one of 
the most delightful novels of recent years.”—Liverpool Courier 


ANTHONY LYVEDEN 


“Mr. Dornford Yates goes from strength to strength. In every sense of the 
word a desirable book in the vein of good humour.”—Financial Times 


BERRY AND CO. 


“‘ The book is full of good things, and he is a sad person indeed who cannot 
appreciate the fun of its episodes and the brilliance of its repartee.” 
Dundee Courier 


THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 


“Mr. Dornford Yates shows himself as a writer of piquant wit, quict 
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FAY INCHFAWN 
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Music. 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE.* 


By Ropnry BENNETT. 


The ‘‘ Favourite Musical Performers ’’ chosen by Mr. 
Sidney Grew number eleven. There are three conductors : 
Wood, Beecham and Ronald ; four singers: Rosina Buck- 
man, Mullings, Coates and Radford; one composer : 
Julius Harrison; one violinist: Albert Sammons; and 
two organists: Terry and T. W. North. These categories 
are of course inadequate, except in the case of the singers, 
but they will serve. 

Confronted with such a book one’s first inquiry is: 
What line will the author take with his varied team ? 
The title suggests a_ personal 
treatment, a collection of intimate 


back to see its relevance. Similar irrelevance is to be found 
in other parts of the book, notably in the first page of the 
article on Sir Landon Ronald. Again, Mr. Grew seems to 
be obsessed by two words: “ creative’’ and “‘ intellec- 
tuality ’’ (what he calls in a later page by the grisly name 
of “ poetised intellectuality ’’). Fortunately he grows out 
of the first, but the second haunts him, and the reader, to 
the end. Briefly, Mr. Grew seems to regard conductors 
as ‘‘ creative artists,’’ which of course they are not; but 
to singers, considered in general, he is less generous. Thus 

he blames the Philharmonic Society 


details of the sort which we are apt | 7 9" 


to stigmatise as pothouse and 
then read with inquisitive avidity. 
A glance at the contents shows 
that Mr. Grew has not thus, at 
least in the main, set out to gratify 
the large public’s natural, insatiable 
and quite indefensible curiosity as 
to the private life and peculiarities 
of its idols. What then ? Mr. Grew 
might examine the methods of his 
conductors, for example, comparing 
them and contrasting their excel- 
lences, thus producing a_ general 
study of the art of conducting based 
upon particular instances. This 
would be instructive and interest- 
ing. Similarly he might examine 
and compare his singers, with some 
notes on voice production and other 
technical matters, a course which 
would have been vividly interesting 
at least to some. Or he might have 
written on the whole art of music 
with the chosen eleven as exponents 
of some of its branches. 

As it is, he has done something of all these things. The 
chief fault of the book is that Mr. Grew does not seem to 
have decided upon any particular line, so that his writing 
lacks direction and cohesion. Many of his pages are 
interesting and suggestive, one or two of the complete 
articles are good; but, taken as a whole, the book is 
annoying and unsatisfying to a degree, and will probably 
cause many readers, as it has caused me, to ask why 
it was written. It will be well to finish with this grumbling 
at once and to give reasons for it. They may almost all 
be found in the article on Sir Henry Wood, a fact which 
is all the more unfortunate since it opens the book. After 
reading a few pages I found myself wrathfully putting a 
question which I have asked before in these pages: why 
in the name of fortune cannot writers on musical subjects 
learn to write and to reason? Why should three such 
books out of every four play into the mouths of the Philis- 
tines who assert that musicians are incapable of clear 
King’s English, logic, affairs, brevity or wit ? Fortunately 
one can controvert such slights with Dame Smyth, Hesel- 
tine and Newman, to take three names at random; but 
the opposition can name many more books than theirs, 
and I am afraid that Mr. Grew puts another stone into 
their busy sling. 

To return to Sir Henry Wood. The article contai..s a 
great deal of loose writing and of the muddled thinking 
which is at once its cause and result. Sentence after 
sentence reads like an inept translation. There is a long 
passage of arid chronology so loosely slung on the subject 
that the reader, if he has the patience, must needs look 


* “Favourite Musical Performers.” 
(Foulis.) 


By Sidney Grew. 6s. 


Photo by Farringdon Photo Co. 


. (and not without reason) for its 
Y| lack of system in the distribution 
»)| of its gold medals. “ Just now it 
did not have the benefit of the 
most wisely proportioned under- 
standing, because [sic] at one of 
its concerts a singer, Madame Patti, 
was hailed as a pre-eminent worker 
for the greater art . .. and pre- 
sented with the Beethoven Gold 
Medal . . . a distinction deserved 
by a master-creator alone, and but 
after a life-time of noble work.” 
He then praises the society (and 
rightly, I think) for honouring Sir 
Henry Wood. Even granting Mr. 
Grew a new meaning for ‘‘ because’’ 
to eke out his sense, what a con- 
fusion is here! Surely, if the medal 
is to be for a ‘ master-creator 
alone,”’ it can only be given to com- 
posers. Surely also, conductors and 
singers alike are interpreters ; and 
if it can be awarded to one it can 
be to the other. The only criterion 
is excellence in a given branch. 
Whether Madame Patti achieved 
excellence as an interpreter is another matter altogether. 
The garden of music needs many labourers ; and since it 
is beautified by excellence in any of them, comparison of 
directions of excellence is invidious. 

Singers would frequently seem to lead Mr. Grew into a 
similar confusion of the individual and general principles. 
Here is another case, still, strange though the context may 
appear, from the study of Sir Henry Wood: ‘ Teachers 
sometimes tell us that we should sing as we speak—that 
the art of singing is but as the art of speaking. Now, 
most good singers speak badly, and most good speakers 
do not sing well. I know a bass whose singing voice is of 
exquisite beauty, but when he speaks his tone is common- 
place.’’ Probably. But the fact remains that this state- 
ment of the ‘“ teachers”’ is one of the big problems of 
singing ; and that, even granting Mr. Grew his lofty second 
generalisation (as I for one do not), he cannot settle a large 
question by the instance of one unhappy bass. 

Another of Mr. Grew’s highly controversial texts is that 
music should be approached intellectually and not sensuously. 
That may or may not be. It is a large, interesting and vital 
question. The case of Dr. Agnes Savill, whose book is 
reviewed in another column, may be general or an exception. 
There is no contesting Mr. Grew’s statement that ‘“‘ where in 
music the excitement of sensation will pass later into the 
permanent fervour of elevated thought, we can say that 
it is good excitement.’’ But when in the next sentence he 
settles the whole question by postulating that “ history 
teaches us that such a subsequent translation is rare,’’ 
one feels that Mr. Grew is descending to the level of argu- 
ment that bolsters up a statement by saying ‘‘ of course 
it’s true. Everybody says so.’’ It would be better if he 


Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 
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either left the subject open or were more explicit ; and if, 
in the meanwhile, he defined his understanding of the 
word “sensuous ’”’ at least clearly enough to assure the 
reader that he is not confusing it with trite, or stale, or 
voluptuous, or sensual, as various of his passages would 
seem to suggest. 

Fortunately this slovenly controversial matter does not 
fill Mr. Grew’s book. When he writes of people he knows, 
or states facts, or criticises things or persons he is often 
terse and vivid. His best chapter is on his fellow student, 
Julius Harrison ; and his analysis of Mullings’s tempera- 
ment throws an interesting light upon the virtues and 
faults of that unusual singer. It is a pity that there is 
not more of this near-view writing in the book. 


A CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN COMPOSER.* 
ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI DA PARMA. 
By Watson LYLE. 


The visit of Pizzetti to London early in December 
focused the attention of the musical public upon an 
Italian composer who is widely esteemed and respected 
in his own country although he is known to us only by 
some half-dozen of the forty or so works representing his 
creative art. 

Pizzetti is still a young man on the right side of forty. 
His manner is modest, occasionally grave, and he delights 
greatly in the beauties and simple joys of country life. 
His music, from its earliest examples, reflects a strong 
vein of religious sentiment. Life is evidently a very real, 
though enjoyable, problem for him—life as he sees it in 
the humanity around him. 

This visit has provided opportunities for the performance 
of several of his smaller works and chamber music, and 
for his appearance in the role of executant. Recitals have 
been given, and he also played the piano part in his sonata 
for ‘cello and piano at a meeting of the London Contem- 
porary Music Centre of the British Music Society, his 
collaborator being the sensitive young ‘cellist, Signor 
Barbirolli who is familiar to London concert goers. It is 
probable that this beautiful work will receive attention 
from chamber music players. 

Pizzetti’s first works were of a sacred character, a ‘‘ Tan- 
tum Ergo,” Ave Maria’’ and “ Tenebrz factz sunt ; 
and one of his latest, if not his last, is a Requiem Mass, 
written at the command of the King of Italy. 

The composer studied at the Conservatoire of Parma, 
and the three early works mentioned were written there 
at the age of seventeen. I have not been able to examine 
them, but in the representative collection of his compositions 
kindly lent me by Messrs. Chesters, there are the Three 
Lyrics for voice and piano—“ Viglia Nuziale,”’ Remem- 
ber ’’ and “ Incontro di Marzo”’ (poems of Ildebrando 
Cocconi)—which were composed a year later. These songs 
have a charming melodic freshness that is to seek in some 
of later date, where the melodic line is more concerned 
with the syllables of the words, and a clever declamatory 
manner has been developed that achieves a very intimate 
union between literary and musical texts. 

Yet, through all, from the time of these early works 
to the Sonata for violin and piano (1918-19, the date 
of the latest work I have read) at least two characteristics 


* Five Songs for Voice and Piano: (1) “I Pastori” 
(1908, poem, Gabriele D’Annunzio) ; (2) ‘“‘ La Madre al Figlio 
Lontano ”’ (1910, poem, Romualdo Pantini) ; (5) “‘ Passeggiata ”’ 
(1915, p. Giovanni Papini); (3) and (4) “San Basilio” and 
“Tl Clefta Prigione’’ are adaptations of Greek folk poems 
by Niccolo Tommaséo. This also refers to the part songs, 
‘* Per un morto”’ and “‘ La Rondine.’”— Three Choral Songs : 
‘ Lament ” (after Shelley) ; “ Juliet and Romeo ”’ ; 
ZEneas,”’ “ Lena,”’ “‘ Hyppolitus,”’ ‘‘Phzdra.’’—Incidental music 
to D’Annunzio’s “ La Pisanella,”’ first produced at Paris, Theatre 
du Chatelet, June 11th, 1913; also to a thirteenth century 
mystery play, ““ Abramo e Isacco”’ by Feo. Belcari, produced 
Florence, 1917.—‘‘ La Nave” to D’Annunzio’s poem, and 
** Poema Emiliano ”’ for violin and orchestra, both unpublished.— 
Voice and orchestra, Angeleca (1916) and Assunta (1918) ; 
poems of Salvatore di Gaicomo.—Voice and piano, ‘ Erotica,” 
poem, D’Annunzio (1911). 
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have remained constant—a rhythmic fondness for the triplet 
figure, usually in quaver groups but often as crotchets, 
and a leaning to the polyphonic manner of writing. 

The String Quartet, for two violins, viola and violon- 
cello, published in 1906, is pervaded largely by the rhythmic 
mannerism alluded to. The mood of the first movement 
is calm and pastoral, leading to the serenity of the next 
movement, an adagio. A theme with variations constitutes 
the third movement, while the Finale opens vigorously 
with an impressive passage in unisons for all four instru- 
ments, and has considerable affinity, rhythmically, with 
the first movement. 

The Sonata in A for violin and piano already referred 
to, reveals more emotional depth than the Quartet. In 
its alternating strenuousness and sublimity of mood it 
recalls the mature Beethoven, but the musical expression 
of these inner feelings is distinguished by a simple direct- 
ness, by an harmonic clarity of thought which is often 
absent in the most exalted work of the composer of the 
immortal symphonies in C minor and D minor, the Fifth 
and the Ninth. 

His opera “‘ Fedra,”’ in which he has set, musically, word 
for word, the poetry of Gabriele D’Annunzio, was written 
in 1909-12, published in 1913, and received its initial 
performance at La Scala, Milan, on March 2oth, 1915. 
One cannot criticise the suitability of the colour as a 
realisation of the poem, as only the piano score is available, 
but the music, in an harmonic and melodic sense, is essen- 
tially dramatic. Use is frequently made of the abrupt 
alternations of tonality observable in the Sonata. The 
style favours the traditions of the composer’s country, 
and owes nothing to Wagner. 

Pizzetti has been his own librettist for his latest opera 
““ Debora e Jaele ’’ (1922), and has written two volumes of 
critical essays, ‘‘ Contemporary Musicians’’ (1914) and 
“Critical Intermezzi’’ (1921), but as will be seen by the 
list on the preceding page, which does not pretend to 
completeness, he usually prefers the libretti of others. 


THE BIRD-NOTES OF WINTER.* 


Many people, especially townsfolk, look upon winter as 
a dead-silent season for birds. So it is, compared to the 
full-throated minstrelsy of May, when all the migrant 
songsters join their voices to those of the stay-at-homes. 
But the silence of late summer, when feathered folk are 
busy teaching their young the simple arts and crafts of 
life, is really much more complete than that of winter. 
For, after the passage-birds have taken flight—when the 
swallows are darting under Egyptian skies, and the nightin- 
gale and cuckoo are back-of-beyond the Sahara—then 
upon the British birds descends the blessing of Ceres in 
“The Tempest : 

“Spring come to you at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest.” 

The robin starts his cheerful winter strain (so different 
from his spring one) often in the close of September. The 
starlings return to their old haunts with new notes, picked 
up in country stubble fields. At night the owl goes past 
with his low strange hunting-cry. The plover calls across 
the moors, the curlew whistles over the marshes. The 
wild duck are clamant in the estuary, and the seagulls 
above the rocky foreshore. ‘‘ The Isle is full of voices,” 
and, weeks before the approach of Christmas, the missel- 
thrush begins to sing. 

These six songs in hand are curiously similar, according 
to varying degrees and characteristics, to the winter bird- 
notes. The ecstatic, rhapsodic joy of May-time is not 
theirs, but rather the pensive romance of November sunsets, 

* “ Songs of the Homestead.” Words by Edward Lockton. 
Music by Paul Eadie. 3s. 6d. net. (Cary.)—‘ Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy.’’ Words by John Masefield. Music by Peter 
Warlock. 2s. net. (Augener.)—‘‘ House of Mine.”” Words by 
R. L. Stevenson. Music by D. M. Stewart. 2s. net. (Augener.) 
—“ Loveliest of Trees.’”” Words by A. E. Housman. Music by 
Muriel Herbert.—‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree.’’ Words by 
Shakespeare. Music by Norman Peterkin. (Winthrop Rogers.) 
—‘‘Hours of Idleness.” Words by Herbert Giles from the 
Chinese. Music by Norman Peterkin. (Winthrop Rogers.) 


the magic of bleak winds in bare boughs, the bold splendour 
of the sea. The exact significance of the robin’s lilt 
pervades these little ‘‘ Songs of the Homestead ’’—wistfully 
gay, simply bright, easily melodious. ‘‘ There’s a Little 
Blue Haven,’”’ two ditties concerned with cradles, and 
“The Dales of England,’’ all deal with happy thoughts of 
home—the same thread of feeling runs through all the four. 
They are not startling, but they are pleasing, and run with 
gentle facility under the voice, so very like the music of a 
robin! ‘‘ Captain Stratton’s Fancy” is a_ swinging, 
rollicking drinking song, a buccaneer’s brindisi of the 
hearty English type. One can fancy one hears it roared 
out by mariners’ rough voices, over their tankards round 
the fire. John Masefield’s lyric, put into the mouth of the 
“old, bold mate of Henry Morgan,” is itself contagious in 
its roistering zest. Here is the authentic laughter of the 
sea-bird’s quartering weedy shores, resonant and thrilling. 
D. M. Stewart, always discriminative in the choice of 
words, has selected a little-known specimen of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s later poems, ‘‘ House of Mine,’”’ and 
built up a strange, wild, fascinating song. The breath of 
the sea is salt in it, the mighty trade-wind of the Pacific. 
But this is not the rowdy shriking of gulls, it is the long 
clear whistle of the curlew, bringing wafts of unfamiliar 
water-magic, mysteries of island solitude. In “ Loveliest 
of Trees,’’ Housman’s exquisite lyric receives from Muriel 
Herbert a setting of great charm and felicity, with an 
indefinable exotic feeling, as though the composer’s thought 
embraced a Japanese cherry-tree more than an English one. 
This is the very warbling of the missel-thrush in a yellow 
December dawning, the prophet-bird whose faith is ‘ the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
yet seen.”’ A most attractive, compelling composition. 
The work of Norman Peterkin hails from Boston ; it has 
individuality of style and originality of its own. In 
attempting a new version of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,”’ 
he has challenged comparison with such a multitude of 
previous composers, that one is doubly surprised—first, at 
anybody nowadays making choice of these lines, and, 
secondly, that his venture should be attended by such a 
measure of success. I think, however, it was a mistake to 
introduce the cynical third verse, which occurs in ‘“‘ As You 
Like It’’ as a cynical parody, by Jacques, of Amiens’ 
care-free gaiety. Also, the word duc-damé, defined by 
Jacques as an “ invocation to call fools into a circle,” is a 
trisyllable, as demanded by the metre: Mr. Peterkin 
treats it as a disyllable. His other song, ‘‘ Hours of Idle- 
ness,’”’ exhibits an almost fantastic novelty in subject and 
treatment. The words, from the Chinese, describe a little 
lake in whose depths ‘‘ the water-monsters swarm and 
fight,’” and declare how the narrator ‘“‘ can now no longer 
bear To pass my days in that sweet spot, And lost in 
meditation, rot.’’ (!) How any “sweet” quality can 
suffuse the sight of fighting water-monsters—and how any 
vocalist can be expected to allude to “ rot ’’—these are 
matters past my comprehending. None the less, the 
music is quaintly effective, and the cold asceticism of the 
conclusion is handled with much skill. In fact, ‘‘ Hours of 
Idleness ’’ would be most commendable but for that un- 
fortunate “ rot.’’ In its odd blend of velvet-softness and 
austerity, one is reminded of the white owl, swooping with low 
cry through the darkness—downy plumage and harsh beak. 
A very modern feeling is audible throughout these last 
four songs: it is not everyone who will be allured by them. 
But those for whom the sense of progress, of evolution in 
the divine art, goes in hand with appreciation of subtle 
meanings finely interpreted—such folk will find much 
pleasure in their pages. By the “ sensual ear,’’ the bird- 
notes of winter are disregarded: but to the sensitive ear, 
their sounds are a perennial delight. One might say, 


indeed, that the wilder these sounds are, the more they are 
in keeping with the edge of the dusk and the red leaves 
blown along the lane, and the farther removed from the 
fluent familiar melodies of May. They become associated 
with the implicit loveliness of winter—a loveliness known 
to few, because it is, in Ruysbrock’s phrase, a joy “ strange 
May Byron. 


and lonely, like a wandering . . .” 
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MUSIC, HEALTH AND CHARACTER. 
Savill, M.D. (John Lane.) 

Starting life in dour Scottish surroundings where poetry 
was the one art esteemed and where the only music taught 
was the then-usual piano platitudes, Dr. Agnes Savill 
developed against music a prejudice so tough as to enable 
her to study a cram-book of anatomy while Paderewski 
played. Years later, the happy combination of a friend, a 
player-piano, some intelligent programme-notes and Busoni 
awakened her to the beauty of Chopin’s Etudes. Pach- 
mann deepened the impression and a beginning was made. 
In spite of various set-backs the resultant enthusiasm is 
now so strong as to make of Dr. Savill a musical missioner. 
She should succeed. She is human, observant, exact, and 
earnest. She writes with the urgency of a convert, but 
with none of the preaching or gushing emphasis which 
frequently mar propaganda. Apart from its general inter- 
est as a human document, the book is of particular value 
to those who seek a livelier delight in music and to teachers 
in need of an index to the state of mind of those who lack 
it. The second part deals suggestively with the humanising 
and curative power of music. RopNEY BENNETT. 


By Agnes 


SHAKESPEAREAN MUSIC IN THE PLAYS AND 
EARLY OPERAS, By Sir Frederick Bridge. tos. 6d. 
net. (Dent.) 

The present volume, admirably produced by Mr. Dent, 
is a delightful treat, both to those interested in music and 
to those interested in Shakespeare. Our greatest poet 
was obviously a keen musician, and he finds a lively 
interpreter in the veteran King Edward Professor and 
Gresham Lecturer. Besides excellent pictures we get 
exact and authoritative versions of the airs to the songs in 
the plays, together with a most interesting dramatic setting 
(from a manuscript in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge) 
of ‘‘ To be or not to be.’ Ten chapters discuss, in Sir 
Frederick Bridge’s well-known manner, such topics as 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of music, the songs and their 
singers, the place of song in the dramas, and the operas 
founded on the plays. We commend the volume as an 
informing and enjoyable book. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
CELTIC PRELUDE. By Rutland Boughton. (Augener.) 
An admirable trio for piano, violin and violoncello. 
LONDONDERRY AIR. By Edric Cundell. (Paxton.) 
Based on a traditional Irish melody, and goes with a 
lilting swing. 


MY LADY. By Hubert Bath. (Augener.) 


Four skilful descriptive pieces, in which My Lady walks, 
weeps, talks, and sleeps. That My Lady is a chatterbox 
is clearly demonstrated. 
melody. 


“* My Lady Sleeps ”’ is a delightful 


The Drama. 


OUTWARD BOUND.* 


So much has been 
written of ‘“‘ Outward 
Bound ”’ that for some 
playgoers there may 
be a risk of disappoint- 
ment. Let us agree 
at once that it is not 
a great play, though it 
has moments of great- 
ness ; still it remains 
a vivid, provocative 
piece of work which 
gives one “ something 
to bite on,’’ as the 

*“ Outward Bound.” 


Mr, Sutton By Sutton Vane. 
(Royalty Theatre.) 


Photo by 
Foulsham & Banfield. 
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actors say, and compels one’s enthusiasm, faults and all. 
Its faults are two—both traceable, I think, to the author’s 
choice of medium. This tale of Stygian passengers 
suggests either a short one-act drama in the vein of ‘‘A 
Night at an Inn,” or else a discursive sociological 
novel. One feels the desirability of the one-act form 
in the long opening scene—not padded, yet surely 
compressible ?—and in the rather arbitrary act-division ; 
or, again, the novel-form might give easier elbow-room to 
the queer mixture of moods in which the play is written. 
To pass from the first two acts to the Examiner scene is 
like stepping out of a Wilde comedy and returning to find 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back”’ in progress ; 
and the change thence to the final scene, with its sudden 
atrophy of the author’s humour, is no less startling. 

Which said, let me go on to add that neither of these 
faults matters a curate’s third-act damn. If the play is 
long-winded, it is enthrallingly long-winded. And if its 
styles are all confused, they are confused in accordance 
with a great tradition. It is to the Mystery Play that 
Mr. Sutton Vane harks back; ‘‘ Outward Bound,” in its 
very confusion and shapelessness, is an authentic Mystery. 
Even if we are dead, the Curate says, there is no need to 
lose our sense of humour; and as we listen to the business 
man holding his board meeting to settle what lie had best 
be told to the Almighty, or watch snob, drunkard and the 
rest pursuing their several vocations, we are carried back 
to days when faith was real enough to be joked about 
without blasphemy—to fourteenth century shepherds 
wrangling over a stolen sheep as they await the angel’s 
tidings ; to Noah bickering with his wife in one scene, 
and in the next talking as man to man with God. Sincerity 
saved these ancient plays despite their technical weakness ; 
and the same sort of sincerity saves ‘‘ Outward Bound,” 
despite the fact that its last scene is in a totally different 
key to the rest, that the two characters concerned in it 
have throughout been isolated from their fellows, and that 
the first act is more casual than even the realistic convention 
allows. 

For of course the right method here is realism, on which 
the producer stakes the play’s success. I can recall no 
better lighted scene than his saloon—whether by day, with 
sunlight shafted through its portholes, or later, with 
blackness outside and the bright snug electrics within ; 
or beneath the moon, with its door a haze of shimmering 
light. Miss Diana Hamilton is nowhere more effective 
than in some lovely gestures sustained against that moonlit 
opening, and the general standard of the acting is excellent. 
Frederick Cooper, restored justly to the part which he 
created at Hampstead, makes Prior an engaging wastrel ; 
if one gets rather tired of him in the first act, the text is 
to blame. John Howell, better fitted as the Curate than 
I have seen him for some time, weathers some kittle passages 
of light comedy with distinction; after the truth is out 
he has a haunted, other-worldly air, and his difficult scene 
with the Examiner is full of beauty and dignity. Lyall 
Swete as the Examiner is pretty good, though he should 
guard against over-indulgence in what flippant people call 
a C.M.S. voice. Miss Clare Greet wrings more from Mrs. 
Midgett than the part contains, and William Stack puts up 
an honourable fight against a bit of bad miscasting. More 
lucky, Stanley Lathbury and Arthur Page use all their 
chances. But the outstanding performance is Miss 
Gladys Ffolliott’s—at first you would say a rather likeable 
old harridan: thereafter, a most magnificent brazener-out 
of whatever may befall: but in the end, after that brief 
grim scene in which her reputation is stripped naked, the 
actress seems by some uncanny art to shrivel before your 
eyes into a burnt-out hag, a very death’s-head more terrible 


than any evolved by monkish imagination. . . . Critics 
are fond of trumpeting our dearth of first-class character 
acting ; “‘ after a few big names, where can we find adit 


Well, they can find it here. If there be any subtler, truer 
or crueller piece of character-work in London to-day, I beg 
that my readers will tell me where to see it, 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


I WAS A STRANGER, By V. D. Goodwin. 3s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


This little mystery play, with its dozen speaking part: 
and some mute characters, is one that might easily be 
done by amateurs about Christmas time. Its setting is 
simple, and with a background of plain curtains it could 
be produced as effectively and even more simply than the 
author suggests. It is the story of a modern shepherd's 
family, in whose home the events of the first Christmas 
night are re-enacted. An old Celtic legend is the basis of 
it—that of the peasant woman who turned Christ from 
her door—most readers will remember Lady Gregory’s 
exquisite version of it, ‘‘ The Travelling Man.’’ But the 
present play is rather fuller in detail: Joseph and Mary are 
recalled by the shepherd’s child, given rest and shelter, 
and in the last scene visited by the three kings. For 
acting one might suggest a little curtailment; here and 
there a situation repeats itself, and there are passages 
where shorter speeches would contrast the characters 
better. But the play should be read by any community 
in search of a Christmas production. 


FANTASIES AND IMPROMPTUS. By James Agate. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


I took up “ Fantasies and Impromptus’”’ on the im- 
mortal Fifth, when an incipient hiss and crackle in the 
street below was already heralding dusk. And the coinci- 
dence moved me to reflect on Agate’s art, and on the 
verdict of some who can see little more in it than a display 
of fireworks. Agate is pyrotechnical, I will admit; he 
rejoices openly and unashamed in the feel of words, as any 
good artist may rejoice in his art’s medium; and there 
are critics for whom this very obvious joy is enough to 
damn him. Rightly too, if words were all; but make no 
mistake about it, Agate has something to say as well as the 
power of saying it ; he is nearly always definite and always 
dogmatic ; at times one disagrees, and one’s disagreements 
are violent, for he is nothing if not provocative. But the 
man who calls him superficial is a fool, a timorous dolt 
suffering from that most prevalent of modern diseases, an 
instinctive mistrust of fine writing. (‘‘ They needs must hate 
the highest when they see it”’ is, I think, one of Agate’s 
own happy misquotations.) His criticism, whether of 
drama or life, is based on shrewd observation of both 
applied simultaneously. Giggleswick and Manchester gave 
him the astringent common sense needed to ballast his 
poetic fancy. Thus equipped, he rides his Pegasus with 
a tight rein; for in his bones he feels the beat of hoofs 
on the hard road, even while his ears are listening for the 
“harps in the air.’’ This double excellence of shrewdness 
and wit makes him tough reading. I would repeat what 
I said here of his last book—that he is not a “ reviewer's 
author.’’ Such essays are to be tasted on the palate 
separately, at a decent interval; it is a mistake to let 
one’s enjoyment tempt one to consecutive reading, as 
the liqueur tempted the old farmer to demand “ soom o’ 
that in a moog’’; and for this reason I had resolved to 
review ‘‘ Fantasies and Impromptus’”’ the more fairly, as 
I thought, before reading the whole of it. So I began 
writing when I had culled what promised to be the best of 
the bunch—‘‘ Fanfare ’’’ (the introduction), ‘“‘ Sarah Bern- 
hardt ’’ (of course), ‘‘ The Happy Cricketer ’’ (they are not 
all theatrical), ‘‘ Upon this Picture and on This ”’ (a study 
in contrasts—Messrs. Ian Hay and C. K. Munro). And 
then weakly I reopened the book at “ Like Father Like 
Sons,”’ and found this essay on the younger Irvings still 
better. Agate is good wherever he is interested ; better 
wherever his prejudice is strongly roused ; best of all where 
his admiration is not impervious to some ironic alloy. 
“‘Like Father Like Sons”’ fulfils the third condition ; 
“ Bernhardt ’’ the second ; and the whole book the first. 


G. S. 


